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JOURNEY TO THE SOURCE 


To discover why Christmas has generated so much 
wonderful music, we must go back to the simple 
words of the first narrative. This Charlton Heston 
does for us, as he movingly reads the Gospel story 

of the Nativity, the Life of Christ and the Passion. We 
can understand then the touching Christmas 

songs that arose with the medieval village Mystery 
plays, as the Deller Consort sings them, along with 
the later beloved carols. In this folk tradition are the 
Negro spirituals inspired by the Nativity, sung 

with infinite tenderness by Odetta. And lit with the 
splendor of Venice of the Doges are Gabrieli’s 
Hodie Christus natus est and Beata es, virgo Maria, 
from his Symphoniae Sacrae for double choir 

and brass. 
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A puletide feature, in tender memory 
of somany New Vear’s Eves past— 


The Disappearing Contralto 


By DALE WARREN 


- TEN wonder what has become of the 
ip ; 
old-time cContralte li 


f racio, the elder 


the early days 


children were allowed to 


s ’ on New Year's Eve in midnight 
ticipation of the announcer’s “In just a 
mon t the great German contralto, 
Madame Ernestine Schumann-Heink, will 
render the beloved St Nacht, Hk 
Vacl I am certain he used the now 
booed d “render”, and Tam equally 
ert hat he referred to her eminence as 
‘Nladame is that was in the dav when, 
regardless of nationality or auyvthing else, 
operatic a sts were accorded an éclat that 
was m suredly French 
Shortly afterwards, during World War I 
r€ he vreat ¢ itralto had sons tighting 
eve ah yon be th sides of the lines, the 


i became Silent 


hve ht, Holy Night, but 
“Nladame™ was still 


“Madame” and, as 


» the next, after the custo 


evea passed ( 
children’s matinée of the lamented 
Han ind ( “Madame” reigned 
supreme To Richard Strauss, who tried 


successfully to with the 


impress her 


g role of Klyvtemnestra, she was 
Heink, and to the fun-loving 


was embi iced is Tina Mia but 


» the listening public she was always the 





Caruso she 





great German cor tlto who sang for the 
bovs ‘“‘over there’, as well as for musi 
1} it} dn he has been ur ( 

, nce ( of twe ¢ whe n 

} heard Lou Hlomer nl lminert he 
n love with several of her daughters, 

Educated ladover. Princeton, and 

( in } } [ n associated with th 





lovers over here. When her grandchildren 
to call her “Oma’’, her 


admirers began regarding her as Gra 


were old enough 


dma 
Schumann-Heink, and in spite of her fone 


ness for baseball and hot dogs she carried 
olf the new role to perfection 

When I finally caught up with her on the 
operatic stage—she always seemed to be off 
on her concert tours—it was in none of her 
more conspicuous dramatic roles, but at 
her tinal and triumphant return, her ulti 
Erda in “Das 


egfried’’, an amusing 


mate opera farewell, as 


Rheingold” 


account ol 


ind in “SS: 
which had it that, when pre- 
senting herself promptly at the stage door 


in a blustery snowstorm, she was politely 


shown to the second balcony. Here, at 
these historic Metropolitan miatinées, 
heavily veiled and rising out of the stage 
floor, was Erda, the Earth Mother, symbol 


of the and of motherhood—or 


grandmotherhood 


earth 


or of the almost 





unearthly tones that originated somewhere 
deep in the earth's core. By the same 
Schumann-Heink 

Madame, Frau, or plain Mrs. 


many others 


ilchemy, Ernestine 
became to 
s well the symbol of the fast 
disappearing contralto. 

I wonder how 


Since the great “diva” 


she liked the Italianate epithet—was so 


busy concertizing when I was first expose 


to opera, my introduction was instead 


through Louise Homer, probably the 
\nnie 
from the State of Maine, and 


no hardship 


vreatest American contralto since 
Louise Cary 
this was Madame Homer's 
Mad- 


Brangéine remain aural and 


\mneris, Laura, Ortrud, Azucena, 
dalena ind 


visual experiences, as one decade follows 


inother and the quota of true contraltos 


vyrows incre isingly scarce For sonorits ot 


tone, for plastic grace and classic beauty, 
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lren 

her 
Ima 
ynd- 


ried 


pre- 


loor 


tel 





sed 
tead 
the 
mnie 
ind 
1er's 
lad- 
ind 
lows 


iltos 


her Orfeo has yet to be surpassed. 

In her early and middle vears, this mini- 
er’s daughter from Pittsburgh—and inct- 
| sunt of composer Samuel Bar- 
issumed some rather naughty roles, 
the language of the day she “‘put 
ind her voice of rich velvet, 
e heard, was never forgotten \l 
h her Dalila was effectively, if some- 
passively, seductive, even to Caruso, 
e odds were detinitely with Gerville- 


Réache, who brought to it Gallic accents 


ever dreamed of in Pittsburgh he 
re f the period made much of Homer's 
herhood, and (since | knew four of her 


six children, twins included) I knew there 
wa » exaggeration. Yet she was never 
ded the all-embracing maternal role 
vhich had rightfully been assumed. by 
Oma” Schumann-Heink 

Next came the sumptuous, the statu- 
esque Matzenauer, who sang all the chief 


) roles, and occasionally reached 


p to Briinnhilde and Kundry I feel 


her close to her Fidés, as when she was 


i the mother of the Prophet, John of 
Levd I found myself an inconspicuous 
per’, tilting a spear not three feet from 
her right shoulder Matzenauer had a 
trous tonal quality that literally made 

t DD l nerves tinvle here Was that 


d rare third dimension 


Other distinguished contraltos appeared 


on the horizon, and eventually on the 
\merican stage; Sigrid Onegin, Karen 
B zell, Sophie Braslau, Kathleen 
Howard, Maria Olezewska, Kirsten Thor- 


rg, Rose Bampton, Margaret Harshaw, 


‘ latter suddenly, or rather gradual- 


Heink as Azucena 
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lv, to turn into sopranos—as_ baritones 
occasionally emerge as tenors who make 
love to the ladies of the upper register. 
Risé Stevens, Blanche Thebom. — Later, 
Jean Madeira, Mildred Miller, and Rosa- 
lind Elias. Later still, the sensational 
Simionato. They followed in various ways 


success the 


and with varving degrees o 
great traditions of the past, represented, in 
addition to the artists already named, by 
such memorable predecessors as Marietta 
\lboni, Pauline Viardot, Sophia Scalchi, 
Marianne Brandt, Emmy Fursch-Madi, 
Mathilde Bauermeister, Marion Weed, 
Edythe Walter, Eleanora de Cisneros, 
Clotilde Bressler-Gianoli. 

Just what is a contralto? T have never 
heard a male contralto, as apparently Tam 
not old enough, nor one of the famed cas 
trati. Under ‘contralto’, the latest 
edition of Webster observes; “Originally, 
the part sung by the highest male or lowest 
female voices. The voice or singer per- 
forming this part’, and adds ‘‘Now, that 
of the lowest female voice.”’ An earlier 
edition goes a step further, commenting 
that the voice is “intermediate between 
tenor and soprano, having the range of 
about gy lo ¢ # e 

Why I should respond so readily to the 
dark, luminous tones of the contralto voice 
is something I shall never know, but cer 
tainly it is not due to the childhood in- 
doctrination of Sunday church services, at 
which attendance seemed to grow slimmer 
and slimmer. I can reca'l an elderly 
“pillar” once remarking that this shrinkage 
Was not attributable so much to the ser 
mons as to the fact that the contralto, to 
whom most of the solos were assigned, had 
once swallowed a hot potato which was 
forever after lodged in her throat. Only he 
said “alto”, a term which still persists in 
ecclesiastical music circles. I suspect he 
was right on all counts 

Sut wait. There is such a phenomenon, 
not particularly new, as a mezzo-soprano, 
now popularly shortened to mezzo. Web- 
ster describes this as “.\ woman's voice 
having full, deep quality between that of a 
soprano and contralto.”’ Earlier, he had 
written “A voice of somewhat full, deep 
quality between that of a contralto and a 


soprano.” ‘The italics are mine. One 








speculates on the why and wherefore of the 
transposition, but the somewhat explains 
sufficiently why I go for the contralto 
rather than for the mezzo 

Yet the operatic wind seems to be blow- 
ing in this direction \ singer having a 
somewhat full, deep quality yearns to be 
billed as a mezzo, preferably a ‘‘glamorous 
mezzo'’"—or is this where the publicity 
writer takes over?) Dame Clara Butt, who 


had 


some tulip named for her, was content to be 


a voice as rich and dark as the hand- 


i contralto and nothing else but! Likewise, 
Marian 


Maureen 


Kathleen Ferrier, Anderson and 


the newcomer, Forrester, but 


aside from Miss Anderson's belated ap- 
pearance as the hardly pulchritudinous 
Ulrica, they limited themselves to the 
concert platform and, fortunately, re- 


cordings. 
Where is the contralto today? It is true 
that she is raising her voice, along with 


her skirts, or forcing it, so that she can 


sing Carmen, and other glamorous char- 
icters once upon a time largely in the con- 
tralto domain? Is she discontent with the 
rages of Amneris and Ortrud, the hag-like 
ippearance of Azucena, the tishwifery of 
Fricka, even the charming little caprices of 


Lola and Maddalena? 
that 


Has she forgotten 
the voluptuous Dalila is “opening 
night” caliber, and that Orfeo has no male 
Has she 
was actually 
tralto? Is 


grandmother overnight if she sings Erda? 


competition? forgotten that 


Rosina written for a con- 


she afraid of turning into a 


Is she familiar with the opportunities 
offered by Herodias, Suzuki, Nancy, 
Genevieve, Marina, Urbain, Adalgisa, 
Preziozilla? She no doubt knows that 


Venus is mezzo, or often soprano, ma- 


terial and takes off from there, hoping 


n the standees for her 


someday to pack 
Violetta or Lucia 


One can hardly blame her, for com- 


posers, with the exceptions mentioned and 


1 few others, have hardly been kind to the 


contralto. To offset the limited number of 


sirens and vamps and_ she-devils and 


sacrificial goats, there is the almost inter- 


minable list of duennas, companions, 
attendants, pages, boys, young noblemen, 
second ladies, wives to so-and-so, nurses, 


vovernesses, confidantes, friends, servants, 


slaves, and an occasional elderly beggar 

i once heard an opera-goer say with a 
sigh: “If I ever see an old woman hobbling 
out of a doorway, I don’t have to look at 
my program. It is always Maria Claes- 


Madame 


Brussels Monnaie, was cast in almost every 


sens.” Claessens, from the 
conceivable minor alto role and, like her 
Met, 


season atter 


contemporary twin sister at the 


Marie Mattfeld, 


season in Chicago, Philadelphia, and Bos- 


was heard 
ton. The same might have been said a 
generation earlier of the tireless Mathilde 
Bauermeister. These indispensable wheel- 
horses performed with astounding regular- 
itv, but probably all three have been out- 
stripped by today’s versatile and obliging 
rhelma Votipka. 

La Cieca is, or should be, sung by a con- 
tralto. much cried 
Whistler's 


emb« died in 


Likewise, the 
Lucia. If 
should ever be 


upon 
Mother 
opera, she 


Mamma 


would most certainly not be recruited from 
among the coloraturas. Who can blame 
the girls for being wary? 

rhere is some compensation offered by 
the so-called trouser parts for those with 
Orfeo, Siebel, Niclaus, 


Cherubino and Prince 


shapely limbs 
Hansel, 
Orlofsky 


taking the silver rose. 


Urbain, 

with Octavian unquestionably 
There also may be 
some satisfaction that without the essential 
stars, ‘‘ Rigolet- 


no quartet, 


contralto, surrounded by 


to"’ would have “Lucia” no 
sextet. 

Yet there is no getting away from the 
fact that the ubiquitous contralto, or 
mezzo if she prefers, is all too often a figure 
of fun, however necessary an adjunct to 
ensemble Readers of the 


English novel, The 


Nymph, may recall with amusement one of 


and to 


plot 
popular Constant 


the opening scenes where the children 


entertain themselves by dressing up a pet 
sow in an old fur coat and poke bonnet 
The adults could hardly restrain their 
laughter, as the apparition bore such “a 


Marianne 


Bari- 


frightening resemblance’ to 
Brandt, the celebrated contralto.” 
tones and bases, although not always 
reeking with tenor charm, were never sub- 
jected to such ignominy. 
Schumann-Heink has an amusing bit 1n 
Brandt”, 


her reminiscences: ‘Marianne 
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var. 
ha 
ling 
. at 
Les- 
the 
ery 
her 
let, 
iter 
,0s- 
d a 
ilde 
eel- 
lar- 
ut- 


ing 


On- 
pon 
her 
she 
“om 


ime 


by 
vith 
ius, 
nce 
bly 
be 
tial 
let- 


no 


she observes, “‘was a great contralto, she 
was famous too, and I must add she was 
ve homely, like all great contraltos who 
re real contraltos lo be homely seems to 
e the fate of contraltos. Soprano singers 


may be beautiful, and even mezzo-so- 


but the real contralto must be 
homely!” 

Schumann-Heink is as hard on herself 

she is on other artists of the lower 
register, but many of the photographs of 
herself and of other bygone luminaries 
hardly support her contentions. 

\ll this adds up to considerable con- 
fusion, at least in so far as the opera-goer 
and the record collector are concerned. 
the ultimate is probably reached by 
thumbing a well-worn copy of The Victor 
Book of the Opera and discovering that the 
plaintive aria, Connais-tu le Pays?, or 
Kennst du das Land?, was recorded both by 
Marcella Sembrich, soprano, and Ernestine 
Schumann-Heink, contralto. And as if 
this were not divergent enough, the cast of 
‘characters of the drama” lists Mignon, 
who sings for her native land, as neither a 
soprano or a contralto, but as a mezzo- 
SOpl ino! It is also somewhat ironic to 
realize that the heyday of the contralto 
was the same era in which the opera-going 
public went into ecstasies over incredulous 
trills and flourishes of Adelina Patti, 
Marcella Sembrich, Nellie Melba, Louisa 
Petrazzini, Amelita Galli-Curci, and a 


score of other coloraturas. In some way or 


other, the contralto managed to hold her 
owl 

Old scores, old reference books, old pro- 
grams ripple with such inconstancies, and 
there are innumerable cases on record 
where contraltos, mezzos, and sopranos, 
dramatic or lyric, have become hopelessly 
interwined. ‘There are copious instances of 


x 
r 
r 


all the way up and down the scale. 
lhe term ‘‘mezzo"’ might even be called a 
peusatory faut de mieux, suggesting 

he average contralto can no more 

gh notes than the average so- 

ie low. Roles have been rewritten 
or ré ed by composers, transposed by 
s, and essayed by singers who 
prefer one register to another, or are 
mira sly endowed with capacity and 
é Che dark is sometimes light 
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enough; sometimes it isn’t. And the con- 
verse is equally true. 

Carmen has always been something of a 
test case, whether she is billed as contralto, 
mezzo, or soprano, and sung as such. If 
Calvé (or can anyone remember Minnie 
Hauk?) remains the undisputed ideal, 
vocally—as well as dramatically—it is 
because of that low, resonant timbre, that 
luminous luster, and not because of her 
brilliance in the soprano field. Sparing 
present-day blushes, I would rather have 
heard Carmen sung by such a contralto as 
Maria Gay than by soprano Geraldine 
Farrar. Regardless of the demands and 
intentions of the score, she provided a far 
more effective foil to the light-voiced 
Micaela. 

Much was made of the superb blending 
of the voices of the Norma of Rosa Ponselle 
and the Adalgisa of Marion Telva, Adalgisa 
being another much disputed case. Yet 
among operatic contributions made by the 
contralto, or mezzo, there is that sharp, 
dramatic element known as contrast, so 
effective in the great counterpointed operas 
in which the full scale is represented. Even 
with eyes closed, the listener wants to know 
whether he is hearing Aida or Amneris, 
Elsa or Ortrud, Brangane voicing her 
warning from the hidden tower or Isolde in 
the raptures of love in the moonlit garden. 
When a heavy, dramatic soprano is teamed 
with, or pitted against, a flighty insecure 
mezzo, this contrast, this so vital illusion, 
is lost. In the recordings that were so im- 
mensely popular a few years ago, Louise 
Homer and Alma Gluck demonstrated not 
only this needed artistic contrast, but an 
almost mystical blending of opposites as 
well. 

I leave it at this, for the musicologists to 
take over, and they can undoubtedly come 
up with an impressive array of facts and 
figures, interpretations and opinions. It 
would be instructive also to hear from some 
member of the deep-voiced sorority her- 
self, whether she has sung Azucena or 
merely the Third Boy in ‘‘Die Zauberfléte’’. 
Is the contralto on the way out? The past 
is the past, but modern, or future, com- 
posers might be able to redress the balance. 
Probably what we need is more Dalilas 
even more Erdas. 
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in authorily 
proposes a 
realistic look 
al recurrent 
problems 


N hither 
Hi-Fir 


By NORMAN TL. CROWHURST 


Hk Ol ESTIONS most often asker 

of me these davs relate, in one way 
or other, to the tuture of high tidel 
trom whether it has any to what could or 
must be the next development. To answer 
such questions we must see what brought 
hi-fi to where it is, what is needed next, snd 


what is being done about it 


Undoubtedly the reason tor hi-ti's popu 
larity lies in the need of the present gener 
ition for a means of self-expressio | 


vranddad'’s day the family circle pro ded 
this, with = it nusical evenings But 
modern communications and travel have 
made most people self-conscious about 
exhibiting their relatively mediocre talent 
Radio, movies, and the phonograph, not to 


mention TV, have put a premium on top 


1 ! 


le tatent 

The old musical evening served two 
purposes: those performing found ita 
means of self-expression; those listening 


were entertamed and derived enyov ment 
fromit. Most of the party participated in 
both senses. But the modern trend elimi 
nated such self-expression. All the listener 


s entertainment——at a much higher 


vets 
standard. But there is no participation 
High fidelity has provided this all over 
wain It allows the enthusiast to par 
ticipate by selecting his own choice of 
component equipment — pickup, turntable, 
preamp, math amp speakers, tuner el 
and then by using the controls on his 
equipment to get his impression of the best 
from every performance he plays. ‘That's 
why vou'll hear the hi-fi enthusiast invite 
his friend over to hear “my Brahms No 


}" he doesn't mean just the newly 


The habitually outspoken Mr. Crowhurst 

known to the high-fidelity industry a 
a respected independent consultant, to the 
public as an articulate helpmate with 
flair for translating laboratory data into 
imple En h this Hi-Fi Made Ea 
published by Ce rnshack), and to technica 
men as a Fellow of the Audio Engineering 


Society “in recognition of the importance of 
his writings in the formation of a compre- 
hensive audio technology’. His most recent 
appearance in the ARG was a controversial 
article on Consumers Unton in October of 
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= The next thing after stereo 
looks like reverb. What of 
: that? Frankly, I shudder... 


pu 
red recording mvone can buy certain seat in Carnegie Hall or the Met 
led that he means the version of it given by Buta good system, properly operated by 
lec , , 
, tem as he controls it an informed enthusiast, can give a good 
suit : - 
. \Whatever ma be said about hi-ti illusion of such transportation. It does not 
ive . . . 
ent ts’ confusing high tidelity with reproduce precisely the same wave patterns 
out : 
hig lume, | have not vet met one who — around the listener's head that he would 
pnt . . . . 
eall es his music loud. He only wants enjov if he were actually there, but it gives 
t to : é ; 
dy Poo often the only way to him what he needs to create that illusion 
op ° 
' 2 ) lh, >) re - se ao ° 
nake it approach realism is by “turning The most important fact, and one that 
two he wit Pp very seldom gets any attention at all, is 
vg One wav to overcome this was the that we do not and cannot ignore out 
Se compensated loudness control listening environment. We may not be 
a { P aul nS > > . ° ’ 
ent re ~ t properly Compensated ont conscious of it most of the time, but it’s 
ot expensive to add, and so many ee oe 
(in ° " ; 
loudness controls made a compromise. For : 
Thin : In our living room we converse, hear all 
hich reason, enthusiasts either ignored ; ats 
eT kinds of incidental sounds, and generally 
then d went on playing loud, or rejected ; 
her +6 . ; become aware of our acoustic surroundings 
the loudness control as a worthless gim- : - : 
mn > If something we listen to in those sur 
nal lhose who found a good one learned _ ; 5s Meanie bl : 
ver r ; roundings doesn't quite “tit, our hearing 
how to ¢ i) high fidelity without) an- Ds 
peat hl faculty is puzzled by it. Wemay eventual 
) y the neighbors 
of ; ly make adjustments to forget our puzzle 
( ext step Was stereo With al good ‘ 
ble, ment, but the unnaturalness is still there 
e€0O tem, the increased communi : ; ; : 
Phat’s what is wrong with an amazing 
; Cation to our senses that two channels can 
his : number of hi-fi systems 
bri 0 the need for excessive levels of 
best " ' ni 
beens eatin But good stereo means Lead a blind man into an auditorium 
ats : >» i > >}, 
‘ saoee t vetting good components or any kind of room: he will immediately 
Vile \ j » 1S > 
, ds of people have put together know what kind of room he is in. He can 
) . > \ i < a] > ~ . i. " 
; ‘ « the best possible com- probably tell you its size and shape as well 
WIN ‘ A . c - PY E& > x he 
sate d then the systems fail to give @5 your eye do. He can do it in the dark, 
e satisfaction they should. Why? too. Your hearing is no different from the 
: - j. sy 
burst ; t's because the parts of the blind man You hear all those dif 
ya em either don’t work together right ferences, all the time, but you just don't 
the t too often. these days) or, | Pay as much attention to them as the blind 
th a , ely. because the system does not man does 
nto ‘ é y environment Remembering this, vou will realize that 
ely, many associated with oper combination of high-fidelity system 
| } 
nical ‘ have the view that the ob- components, particularly the choice and 
| 
ring ( f reproduction. This not = placement of speakers, must be suited to 
ce 0 flict th the purpose high tidelit: the acoustic environment of the room tf a 
| | 
| pre- tool participation but also it good, let alone the best wossible, illusion Is 
| | 
nt P t true. There is no such thing to be achieved 
rstal erte eproduction. The best system Some time ago, | criticized Consumer 
r of ( ot transport you into a Reports for giving a bum steer on this by 
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claiming that one particular loudspeaker is, 
without qualification, better than others 
Unfortunately, most of those in the hi-ti 
industry who object strenuously to CU's 
reporting policy have not done any better 
on this question 

\t the recent high-tidelity show, the 
New York audio reps organized a sales 
seminar to try and boost component sales 
lalking to the organizer, | found that their 
main concerns were that dealers’ salesmen 
ire not aggressive enough and that some 
manufacturers make a practice of slipping 
the salesmen tive bucks for every unit they 
sell. So the reps wanted more aggressive 
salesmen, who made their money by selling 
more, not by accepting bribes. 

My response was that what the salesman 
needs to do most ts to make sure the custo- 
mer gets What he needs, along the lines I've 
just discussed. But | was told that such a 
session could not ‘get technical” | 
agreed The customer is not equipped to 
vet technical either 

lo know all the whys and wherefores of 
choosing the system best suited for a 
specific environment would need an ad- 
vanced knowledge of acoustics. The custo- 
mer certainly doesn’t want to take an 
idvanced technical course, just to be able 
to enjoy good music in his own room. He 
just wants the right answers. Sowhy can't 
someone give them to him? 

When I raised this question with the 
seminar organizers, they said it was the 
manufacturers’ job to provide that kind of 
information Certainly any responsible 
manufacturer should be aware of the 
problems and have answers for them. So 
the manufacturers should be able to supply 
their dealers with the kind of advice needed 
in this very important area. With very 
few exceptions, they have not 

But does this excuse evervone else? The 
manufacturers do provide quite a lot of 
information, which most often finds its 
wav into the trash can, unread. Salesmen, 
infortunately, are ilready more concerned 
with selling than giving the customer ser- 

seeing he gets what he needs. Soa 
seminar aimed at making them se// more 
this industrv’s salesmen need like a hole in 
the head 


Even if—or when—the manufacturers 


come up with concise recommendations of 
equipment to suit various types and ar- 
rangements of listening environment, this 
still has to be made available to the custo- 
mer. It will do him no good in the dealer's 
trash can 

Enough about that beef. What about 
the future technically? The next thing 
after stereo looks like reverb. What of 
that? 

Frankly, | shudder to think. Stereo has 
been so badly handled that it’s difficult to 
imagine reverb getting any better treat- 
ment. The difference between good stereo, 
matched to its surroundings, and what 
most people more often get—seriously 
mismatched—is fantastic. Because of it, 
few people who “have” stereo know what 
it is they are supposed to have got! 

So reverb may provide the illusion that 
stereo missed out on. If that’s its purpose, 
my feeling is that reverb ts like jumping 
from the frying pan into the fire. 

Assuming the best has been made of 
stereo, what then? Even with stereo at its 
best, your room acoustics are physically 
unchanged. The best that good stereo can 
give you is an illusion of a performance in 
the original auditorium being played in 
vour room. That can be damned good if 
it's properly done. But reverb actually 
can change the apparent acoustics of your 
room. It can push the walls out. What it 
can do is fantastic 

But is should not be used to make up for 
inferior stereo. Admittedly, to some ears, 
just as stereo makes distortion less evident 
than on mono, so reverb may make 
inadequate stereo seem more “‘adequate’”’. 
It will substitute a sense of spaciousness for 
the realism that stereo should bring. Now 
everyone can make his living room sound 
like Madison Square Garden! This is 
realism? 

Let's hope that more work will be done 
on this new feature; that when it’s re- 
leased, it will be used to achieve what it is 
intended for—apparent environment- 
modification, not making good a poor sys- 
tem choice—and that the industry will 
take a responsible attitude, from manufac- 
turers to the salesmen on the floor, toward 
giving each customer what he needs to get 
the best that his budget permits. 
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\n experimental approach 
fo muste through semantics 


Where Musicology Stops 


By SHIRISHL N. GOR 


f that although 











LL cre € ts re expressions Of ments in actio in the belie 
i eeling Feeling emotio ce the affects of love cannot be objectively 
tat ectiveness——all words which measured or explained, they can be de 
~~ e o the human meat cribed or experienced terms of the 
g = it endures for different peoples structure of their emotional content 
it different time One of the most e The elements in Indian music which 
g dl | of creative arts which has have affective impact are similar to those 
( the test of time is the classical ! the use ¢ language It wo be 
1 ‘ fective elements teresting and enlightening to use the 
e eutn mip ce flective elements in language as discussed 
cle ( ty tos ve I by the semanticist S. 1. Havakawa in his 
ee tl ad years classic book, Langu n Action (Lar 
= pere sic has been explained n Thought and A } recent editions 
g other scholars 1 Harcourt, Brace & Co is a guide to the 
¢ ell cabul of scales, inter comparison of the elements in Indian music 
pl cal properties, modes, rhythms ised for ce e communicatio 
eve storical d sties. ‘This tech 1. The power repetition of the same 
yproach has eve been found or similar so Is is a well-known poet 
n, b Western and India device in language The planned, or- 
Yet, | vever essential i be for int ru ized repetition of a tone is not o1 
ler g, this approach fails — recognized but prescribed in the ver 
n pl or ceepe the aesthet Impact structure of a Rd the discipline of com- 
! c, particularly on those who POsillo 1 perforn ce improvisatio 
ve with it st he Ig through its Vdd d Samvdd Vad | 
et me attempt an ¢ iluation ¢ Ind Samvddi have precise equivalents 
cal ( term f its atfective ele- Western musi Daniclou calls the Vdd 
the sonant’ d the Samvddi the ‘‘ 
T} rotean SN hGor, who h ist n sO t For purposes, it is probably 
nt if » ety for in enough to ¢ the Vdd s the re 
d ( Bombay and dominating te vhich dominates 
) ’ nd by p n melody within the Rd while the 
the ¢ rnment of Ind id ilmost riabl fourth or 
4 , , \ A | Dit i the ib ve tl Se | I stuist is suppleme 
nm mu n Ustdd A Ak } ds reinforce he Vdd? just as (in 
A ) ] d performer on the | ippy expres ) { old Sanskrit te 
ne nd | nH? m ter <¢ r out the orders 
he U? S H ; 
le? Veda» } phy, about which lis syste i listener begi 
d (} he presence of a note wl 


dD 


W yirl orchestra—Rajasth 
med alliterative This tonal 
experienced in the same man 
{ poet! he particular 
elf in combination with the 
tones of the Rdga just as 
consonant or vowel repeats 
he ecessary sounds of the 
epetition usually continues to 
particular passage, just as, In 
t ies to the caesura, or to 
he verse | } either Instance 
consequence ol this kind of 


nmediately fel 


hifting 


t 
¢ employs rhetorical 
nt to SAV, the periodic 
} there is al change in 
tor allective purposes, 
\rms and the man I 
il effect is musically 
the order in which 
cal phrases—the form of 


lic reappear after their 


Ispelise ind 


ed due to uncer 


tne same 


Wie 


I 


drama 
“tainty 


1 both 


ne, metaphor and simile 


led as “ornaments” of 


embroidering which im 


nce, so to speak, but 


othing to 


itterance 


the 


The 


utility or 


basic 


tance of metaphor was, 


erstood 


The 


Indian 


in, early 18th century (Photo courtesy The Asia Society) 
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musical analogue of the metaphor is the 
meend. Vhe similarity of the meend to 
metaphor lies in the fact that, as a special, 
significant and prescribed kind of shake, 
its purpose is to use another tone or tones 
to heighten the effectiveness of the primary 
tone(s) around which it is built. Like the 
metaphor, it then forces the psychological 
response of seeing/hearing the common 
fealure in two otherwise dissimilar items 
Popley described this effect in a very 
charming fashion: ‘The player. . .just 
gvives| us the remembrance of all the notes 
that lie between, so slightly as not to de- 
tract from the prominence of the note 
wanted, just as the breeze from some rose 
garden comes touched with the scent of the 
roses.” 

4. The rhetorical device of allusion is, of 
course, known to Western music for 
instance, the allusion to The Star Spangled 
Banner in Puccini's “ \/adama Butterfly”, or 
the references to Strauss’ earlier works in 
his Hin Heldenleben \llusion in Indian 
music is at once more frequent and more 
diffused. It expresses and creates feelings 
bv drawing on the memories and traditions 
of the listener. A rhythmic or melodic 
phrase alludes to another, but also the 
success of the allusion technique is achieved 
by drawing on the memories and traditions 
of listening which the hearer has previously 
acquired. An elaborate anthology of 


allusions is thus built up in the listener and 
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forms an important part of the affective 
experience. 


5. The use of conflict in language to 


create a resolution into a third, new feeling 


is a complex device to create humor, 


pathos, or irony. In music, a similar effect 


can be achieved by using the alliterative 


tone, the meend, allusion, and suspense. 
Che feeling of humor can be artfully con- 
trived by a 


caricature of these musical 


Passages Pathos may be « reated by con- 
trasting the most important notes of the 
rdgas with other passages which isolate and 
loneliness to 


therefore give a feeling ol 


these notes Irony, then, is achievable by 
contrasting passages of humor and pathos 
with other bridge passages built to bring 
out the contrast. 

The success and validity of the Indian 
theoretical approach is attested by the 


enduring quality of the musi Che 


classical music of India has competed with 
other musical systems during the centuries 
of historical cha 


iwe in India, and has only 


flourished that much more vitally there- 
ilter It has had to countless generations 
of rapt and admiring auditors, that same 
success in affective communication that 
most living languages with great literatures 
have shown It is free to adopt new 

Krishna playing the flute—Central India, 18th 

century (Photo courtesy The Asia Society) 
A 





musical ideas or idioms to its own needs 
but always within its own grammar. 

Just as the degree of affective communi- 
cation of a language can be judged by its 
literature, and also by listening to pro- 
found 


men conversing, the capacity of 


Indian music may also be judged by 


listening to the “‘conversational’’ impro- 


Visations of great Indian musicians. 


Obviously, in either case, a knowledge of 
the grammar and vocabulary is essential 
to comprehend the substance in all its 
subtleties. In this aspect, the musicolo- 
gists are, 


but I 


so to speak, the grammiarians; 
believe there is also need for the 
equivalent of semanticists who can ap- 
proach this perennial music from another 
aspect: with an awareness of the con- 
notative system, the affective, communi- 
cating element of the music. 

material for our 


Thus, a potential 


musical semanticist would be the subtle 


and retined “conversations’’—it may in- 
terest the reader to know that this is the 
traditional term used by Indian musicians 
when two or more great musicians play 
together. For anyone who might have the 
opportunity and privilege, | would suggest 
the colloquies of the great North Indian 
musicians Pandit Ravi Shankar and Ustad 
\li Akbar Khan. 

l. S. Eliot once wrote of poetry: ‘What 
I call the ‘auditory imagination’ is the 
feeling for syllable and rhythm, penetrating 
far below the conscious levels of thought 
and feeling, invigorating every word; 
sinking to the most primitive and _for- 
gotten, returning to the origin and bringing 
something back, seeking the beginning and 
end. It works through meanings, cer- 
tainly, or not without meanings in the 


ordinary sense, and fuses the old and 
obliterated and trite, the current, and the 
new and surprising, the most ancient and 
the most civilized mentality.” 

\n Indian cannot but be struck by this 
passage as an exceedingly apt definition of 
the “aesthetic of affect’ in Indian music. 
He senses therefore a wider meaning in the 
phrase about ‘‘the 


common poetry im 


musi In the semantics of Indian music 
seems to repose a larger truth about the 
nature of metaphor, rhetorical device, and 


aesthetic achievement. 
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FROM THE EDITOR: 


DMIRERS of the art of Jussi 
Bijoerling will be delighted to hear 


that Capitol plans three memorial re- 
leases in addition to the forthcoming 
‘Madama Butte rfly”’ 


ond of these will include the best of his 


The first and sec- 


early (1936-48) aria recordings; the third 
Vol. I will be 


out next month...More futures: Of 


will be devoted to songs. 


particular interest to vocal collectors 
is the report that Angel’s superb “Great 
Recordings of the Century” series this 
coming vear will include sides cut by 
Caruso in 1900-03 This item will be 
along in Mav, along with a reissue of the 
Gigli-Pinza Verdi Requiem (see page 288) 
and Furtwangler’s magnificently unortho- 
dox Beethoven Ninth. Earlier, in fact 
next month, there will be recitals by Tito 
Schipa and Mattia Battistini, along with 
in LP drawn from Wanda Landowska’s 
fabulous HMV-Searlatti Society sides... 
This country’s ever wider interest in 
music may be measured by the fact that 
an ambitious new bimonthly is_ being 
planned along the lines of Horizon to be 
devoted entirely to the tonal art. Jay 
Harrison, who did such a brilliant job as 
music editor of the Herald Tribune, has 
taken over as executive editor, and lots 
of money is being poured into the publica- 


tion. What's good for music is good for 


recordings, and vice versa, and_ this 
magazine is therefore good news for all of 
us. ..Dimitri Mitropoulos was my neigh- 


bor and my friend for several vears, and I 


} 
shall miss him more than any words can 


expres The maestro was the most 

Christ-like man I ever knew. He had 
ly 7 

faults asa conductor, but few asa human 


being and none as a musician per se, for 


he had perhaps the keenest musical mind 


of our tin That so many of his truly 
great terpretations are not preserved 
on record i dolorous commentary on 
the ex cs of this art, and the saddest 
thing f all is that Everest was just 
ibout 1 ike some amends The very 
symph \Mitropoulos was rehearsing 
when he d—the Mahler Third—was 
schedul e recorded by him later this 


season. . .Because “Da Capo” this month 
is, in effect, a long book review, the regular 
book coverage is being omitted. But 
next month will more than make up for 
this with a spec ial section devoted to the 
season's outstanding books on music. . . 
Victor's decision to push “‘classical singles” 

i.e., Miniature LPs containing, say, an 
overture on each side—will have massive 
ramifications within the record industry 
which has been reluctant to follow 
Columbia’s lead in seven-inch LPs without 
proof positive of RCA’s going along), and 
the prognosis for collectors is sheer rapture. 
In 78 r.p.m. days a fellow could walk into a 
record store and buy, just for example, the 
War March of the Priests from Mendels- 
sohn's Athalie. But how many potential 
buyers of this once-ubiquitous piece are 
apt to discover that it is only to be had 
on LP amidst miscellany entitled ‘Pops 
Stoppers’? Schwann cannot be expected 
to list every snippet on every last hodge- 
podge release. But with the so-called 


“Compact 33", where such a work would 
occupy an entire side, this maddening 
problem would be no more \lso, of 
course, there is the promise of getting 
one’s money's worth. If you happen to 
want the Mendelssohn piece, for instance, 
you are now required to purchase a disc 
that includes various other items you 
may not want. In consequence, you might 
not buy the record. But you probably 
would buy an LP single. Allah be praised 
for this return to common sense in an 
industry so long committed to ‘“broaden- 
ing its base” that it has taken its founda- 
tions for granted. By which I mean that 
the man who can afford to buy one 
piece at a time—the forgotten man of 
the LP era—may now emerge all over 
again as the hero the record business needs 
to survive. ..While it is naturally our 
position that recordings make the best 
Christmas presents, surely gift subscrip- 
tions to the ARG are almost equally 
sure to please. Coupons will be found 
on page 283, or if you would rather not 
tear up the magazine there is a postage- 
paid card bound into this issue. iL. 
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Two Verdi 
Kequiems 

in stereo 
—sincerely 
grandiose 
theatricality 


ONE are the days when the Verdi 
Ps juiem Was Viewed from the heights 
of arrant snobbery \rturo Toscanini did 
much to dispel such nonsensical notions 


iscend tHcy 


the R 


d todav's of Verdi's prestige 


jaiem in 


placed proper per- 
pective: The sincere work of a man whose 
ttitude towards religion had the grandiose 
theatricality of a Michelangelo. 
It was a foregone conclusion that stereo 


would take advantage and = shape this 


theatricality to its own ends; that is just 


what we tind these two top-notch per- 


formances otlered simultaneously by Capi- 
toland RCA Victor 


stereo 


the first performances 
\dded space and depth have 
the drum 


given the work a superb aura; 


beats and fff chords of the Dies Trae be- 
come awesome and electrifying in their 
powel! Directionality is far less im 
portant work so essentially static, but 


for those who dote on such matters here it 


1S. 

Pullio Ser Capitol) doubtlessly has 
conducted many more performances of the 
Xeguiem than has Fritz Reiner (Victor 
furthermore he is navigating in the waters 
of his native land. Nevertheless, Reiner, 
broader and more deliberate than the 
Italian, especially in the first half of the 
performance, has his own very valid idea 


the imposing score—a blend of dolout 


ind majesty that is extremely impressive 


It is fascinating to note that since Seratin 


last recorded the Requiem some twenty 


VERDI: Reguien Leontyvne Price, so 


prano; Rosalind Elias, mezzo-soprano 
Jussi Bjoerli tenor; Giorgio ‘lozzi 
bass: Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra 
ind Society of the Friends of Must 
Chorus conducted by Fritz Reiner 
RCA Victor Soria Series set L1)-6091 
four sides, $11.98, or Stereo LIDS-6091 
$13.98 

VERDI: R m; Shakeh Vartentssian, 
soprano Fioreza Cossotto, MeZZ0- 
soprano; Eugenio Fernandi, tenor; Borts 


House 
conducted by 
Capitol set GBR-7227 

Stereo SGBR-7227 


Christoff, bass; Rome 
Chorus and 
Pullio Serat 


four sides 


Opera 


Orchestra 


SO_O8S 


$11.98 





m 


rut 


e it 





Vienna Philharmonic and the Sing- 


haft der Musikfreunde recording 


em under Fritz Reiner last June 


his views on the work have 
onsiderable « hange: The pre- 
is more than twelve minutes 
the initial one. Seratin has 


ithout losing his thrust and 


work with entirely 
ckgrounds Serafin has the 

ind orchestra of the Rome 
( hile Reiner benetits from 


er Vienna Philharmonic and 


of the Society of the Friends of 


sp iced its four soloists 
CT pho e, while the Victor 
ne more a part ot Reiner’s 
There are moments, to be 
Victor's 
e wing from the end of 


re solo presence would have 


terest becomes what is re- 
e ! Bjoerling's final ap 
ecords Many of us re 
e-lamented tenor’s utterly 


y of the Ingemisco on an 


So it is hardly a matter 


his complete performance 


the detinitive one of this 
; misco and the Hostias et 


e as stylistically pure and 


By MAX DE SCHAUENSEER 


tonally limpid as ever. Eugenio Fernandi 
does a commendable job for Capitol, but 
he does not Possess the Swedish tenor’s 
vocal radiance. Both artists prove them 
selves responsible ensemble singers—not 
an easy role for most tenors 


Boris Christoff, of the open vowels and 


intensely personal tone, is undeniably ef- 
fective for Capitol, especially in his re- 
peated utterance of the word, “mors” 
when the terrifying mystery of death can 


be really sensed. Hlowever, I prefer the 


classic, noble singing of Giorgio Tozzi in 
this music—his is the best since Pinza, who 
still rernains the acme of tonal amplitude 
and richness. 

The women seem more devotional in 
Capitol’s performance, more theatrical in 


Victor. 


moments and a more soaring top than the 


Leontyne Price has ethereal 


solid-voiced Shakeh Vartinissian, whose 
tone is inclined to reediness as it ascends 
the scale. Fiorenza Cossotto has a con 
siderable edge over Rosalind Elias and is 
better served by Capitol’s engineers. Miss 
Cossotto’s Recordar ind Lacrymosa are 
among the lovely things in the album 
There is some blasting in fortissimo 
passages on the Victor discs, and there was 
quite a bit of annoying, swishing crackle in 


Victor 


assures us that this was true only of the 


the grooves of my stereo set. 


first few copies sent out.—Ed. The 
Capitol records seemed free of such blights. 
Both monophonic recordings, also, do 
justice to the cosmic grandeur of Verdi's 
great score. Victor has the upper hand 
when it comes to packaging, especially its 
very elaborate book with a fine display of 
the famous fresco cycle of the Last Judg- 
ment by Luca Signorelli in the cathedral of 


Orvieto. 
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In the Soria Series: 


ARIADN€ AUF NAXOS 


1 Guest Review 


R. STRAUSS: “Ariadne auf Naxos”; The 
Prologue: Kurt Preger (Majordomo), 
Walter Berry Music Master Sena 


Jurina 


Kurt Equiluz (Officer), 
Dancing Master), 
Wig-Maker), 


Footman), Roberta Peters (Zerbinetta), 


Harald Préglhét 
Ljubomir Pantscheff 


Leonie Rysanek (Prima Donna); The 


Opera: Leonie Rysanek (Ariadne), Jan 
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Composer), Jan Peerce (Tenor), 


Murray Dickie 


By ROBERT SABIN 





Peerce (Bacchus), Mimi Coertse (Naiad), 
Hilde Réssel-Majdan (Dryad), Liselotte 
Maikl (Echo), Roberta Peters (Zer- 
binetta), Walter Berry (Harlequin), 
Kurt Equiluz (Scaramuccio), Gunter 
\dam lruffaldino), Murry Dickie 
Brighella). Vienna Philharmonic con- 
ducted by Erich Leinsdorf. RCA Victor 
Soria Series LD-6152, six sides, $17.98, 
or Stereo LDS-6152, $20.98. 
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XOUISLTTE artificiality is the keynote 
E { the “Ariadne auf Naxos” ot 
Richard Strauss and Hugo von Hof- 
mannsthal. The opera as we know it to- 
da the form in which it has newly been 


recorded by RCA Victor, was one of a 


series of experiments The story of its 
evolution is fascinating, for it reveals a 
vewilderin conglomeration ol forms, 

les, and dramatic conceptions There 


were too Many master cooks at work over 
broth —-but a masterpiece emerged 
that is not only a triumph of virtuosity, 
but also of poetry and human insight. We 


d both Strauss and Hofmannsthal at 


their most brilliant and best. “Ariadne 


first and foremost a musician's opera, 


id vet it has enjoyed a widespread public 
success that proves that “the general” can 
sometimes appreciate Cay iar. 

The composer ind poet collaborated in 
three ditlerent experiments involving 

lriadne’’, although in the third one the 
opera was eliminated, so that it might be 
more accurate to say two. It all began in 
1911. In the last months of the previous 
vear, rehearsals for the premiére of the 
newborn “Der Rosenkavalier” at the Dres- 
den Opera were not going well, and it be- 
came obvious that a more imaginative and 
resourceful) director and = producer) was 
weeded. Tn response toa call for help, Max 


Reinhardt, the most famous German pro- 


ducer of that time, came to Dresden, took 


the staging in hand, and contributed 
greatly to the triumph of the premiére, on 
Jcanvuncar 6, 1911 


Hofmannsthal was so grateful that the 
idea occurred to him to create a work with 
Strau especially for Reinhardt. — In 
March of 1911, while the success of ‘Der 
Losenka r’’ was still fresh, he wrote to 
Stra ibout the project. His idea in- 

olved a revival of the baroque theater, 
‘a 30-1 te opera for a small chamber 
orche called Ariadne auf Naxos” 
tha is to be “compounded of heroic- 
mythological figures in the costume of the 


neuished guest reviewer is the 
Musical America 


18th century, in hoop skirts and ostrich 
feathers, and of tigures from the commedia 
dell'arte s 


a classical comedy to be performed at the 


This was to be incorporated in 


Deutsches Theater in Berlin. Thus, three 
leading theatrical forms of the baroque 
period were to be combined: the baroque 
comedy, the improvisation of the com- 
media dell’arte, and the opera seria. 

The history of this first version, trace- 
able in the inexhaustibly fascinating 
Strauss-Hofmannsthal correspondence, is 
too complex even to outline here. Suffice 
it to say that Strauss (with his infallible 
theater instinct) at once put his finger on 
the dangers of so topheavy a mixture: “Tf 
the theaters are to stage it, a few show- 
pieces for the singers are indispensable 
because the action itself is of no interest, 
nor can magnificent costumes save the 
piece. I personally am not very interested 
either, and that is why I asked you to spur 
on your Pegasus, so that your verses might 
give me some inspiration.” 

Hofmannsthal chose Molitre’s Le Bour- 
veots Gentilhomme as the comedy into which 
the opera and other music was to be in- 
troduced. Lully had composed the inter- 
médes and ballet music for this play in 
1670, when it was given at the court of 
Louis XIV, and Strauss used some of his 
melodies in his incidental music. — Hol 
mannsthal compressed the tive acts ol 
Molitre to two, and eliminated the love 
intrigue and the “cérémonie turque™ (the 


indispensable ballet) from the work. 


Strauss’ musical task was extremely 
difficult. He had to provide incidental 
music for the Molitre comedy and to com- 
pose an opera to Hofmannsthal’s libretto 
which would do justice to its poetic subtlety 
and at the same time combine opera seria 
and opera buffa, all in one grand mixture! 

\t this point, one thing should be made 
plain. Strauss did not literally invoke the 
17th and 18th centuries in his music. (He 
was about as capable of writing a real 18th 
century piece as Charles Dickens would 
have been of writing a novel like Jane 
Austen). But what he did do, and magnifi- 


cently, was to take old forms and styles as 
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a springboard for inspiration and comment 
upon them in his own inimitable 19th-20th 
century fashion 


Characteristic was his choice of a small 
Virtuoso orchestra for the production. In 
such matters his judgment was unerring 
The score is a miracle of subtle writing, 
with ara we of son rity and contrast that 
‘vel more impressive than his manipu- 


tlektra 


orchestra consists of only 


lation of the huge orchestra of ‘‘/ 
Phe “Ariadne” 
360 plavers and the score calls for only two 
flutes, two oboes two 


} 


KISSOOLS, 


clarinets, two 


two horns, a trumpet, a tenor 


trombone, celesta, harmonium, piano, two 


harps, six violins, four violas, four cellos, 


two double basses, and percussion with 


tambourine and glockenspiel 
The vocal parts are also the ultimate in 


\nd the 


rtuosity and eleg ince of stvle 


hindling of recitative is at once a miracle of 
il and a witty comment on the past 
Version No. Lot “Ariadne” was billed as 
lriadne auf Naxos, Oper in einem Aufzug 
m Iluvo m Hofmannsthal Vusik von 
Richard Stra Zu spielen nach dem 
“Buirver s Ede mann’ of Voliére | he 


Deutsches Theater in Berlin proved un- 


suitable for the production. Instead, the 
iewly built small house of the Stuttgart 
Hoftheater was chosen. Reinhardt gener- 


OUST igreed t¢ 


bring his company from 


Berlin for the Moliére play, and the musical 
decisions were left entirely to Strauss, who 
elected the cast and each member of the 
orchestra painstakingly and rehearsed and 
conducted the premiére himself. Lavish 
sets and costumes were designed by Ernst 
RC \ \ ictor-Soria 


Series recording contains handsome color 


Stern, and this new 


reproductions of Stern's designs, as well as 
other interesting illustrative material and 
musical examples 


The world premiére of this first version 


took place on Oct. 25, 1912 The cast 
included Mizzi (later Maria) Jeritza, of 
Vienna (Ariadne), Hermann Jadlowker, of 
Berlin (Bacchus), and Margarethe Siems, 
of Dresden (Zerbinetta But alas, it 


simply did not “go”. The Molitre play, 
incidental 
make 
matters worse, the King of Wiirttemberg 
held 


mutilated and filled out with 


music, was poky enough, and to 


i grand reception between the play 


29) 


and the opera, so that the audience had to 


wait almost an hour before “Ariadne” 


Small that this subtle 
music and metaphysical libretto did not 


began! wonder 


reach the listeners 
Both 


dangers of this unwieldy compound while 


authors must have sensed the 


they were creating it, for there are refer- 
ences to forebodings in the correspondence 
Strauss had even suggested omitting the 
Molitre play and working out a complete 
opera while he was writing the incidental 
music for Version No. 1. Yet 

balked at the idea of a new version. 
that 
He wrote to Strauss: 


later he 
It was 


Hofmannsthal’s 


insistence finally 


brought it about 


the only solution is a prelude, the 
dressing-room scene rewritten with great 
humor and freshness.” 

Strauss had gone on with other projects. 
He composed his unhappy Jose phslegende 
for Diagilev. In 1914 he began the com- 
position of “Die Frau ohne Schatten”, and 
in August of that year World War I broke 
out. Still for us, Version No. 2 


of ““ Ariadne auf Naxos” 


luckily 
(the one we hear in 
this recording) was fated to be born. In 
this version we find ourselves in the man- 
sion of ‘the richest man in Vienna’. The 
young composer of the opera seria “Ariadne” 
is bewildered by the tensions and clashing 
personalities involved in the last-minute 
Sud- 


denly, to his horror, he learns that his 


preparations for the performance. 


“sacred” art work is to be combined with 
the improvisations of a commedia dell’arte 
troupe, so that the fireworks can begin 
promptly at nine. 

He has been fascinated by the seductive 
Zerbinetta and the other strange creatures 
of the theater, but this sacrilege erases 
these impressions and he storms out of the 
house, the very picture of wounded ideal- 
istic young genius This prelude enables 
Strauss to ‘anticipate’ many of the ideas 
and situations of the opera, which he does 
in masterly fashion. 

Version No. 2 had its world premiére at 
the Vienna Court Opera on October 4, 
1916, with Franz Schalk conducting. ‘The 
cast was again stellar, with Jeritza (now 
“Maria” instead of ‘Mizzi’’) as Ariadne, 
Kurz as Zer- 


and the illustrious Selma 


binetta. The role of the Composer was 
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sung by a comparatively unknown young 
irtist- Lotte Lehmann! 
le opera “1riadne auf Naxos’ was a 


i 
masterpiece, but it was not a solution to 
the problem of Moliére with music, and so 
Hofmannsthal, with Strauss’ help, made 
still a third attempt. This time he added 
i third act, based upon Moliére’s fourth 
ind fifth aets, to the two acts of Version 
No. 1. He restored the lovers’ episode and 
the Turkish Ceremony. Strauss composed 
idditional music: a bucolic Minuet as a 
Prelude to Act II; 
form; a Sicilienne at the beginning of Act 
Ht: anda Madrigal. ‘The Minuet and the 


Madrigal were based on Lully. 


a Courante in canon 


Phis version No. 3 had its world premitre 
at the Deutsches Theater in Berlin (for 
which Version No. 1 originally had been 
\pril 9, 1918. It was a 
perhaps, to the 


planned on 
failure, partly owing, 
disturbed conditions. But, having seen 
this version a few vears ago, | must confess 
that it seemed a huge and messy bore, in 
spite of Hofmannsthal’s labors and 
Strauss’ witty music. 

In 1920 Strauss salvaged his incidental 
music in the form of a concert suite. To 
this George Balanchine choreographed a 
more or less abstract ballet for the Ballet 
Russe de Monte Carlo in 1932. He revived 
it for (what would later become) the New 
York City Ballet in 1944. And Otto 
Erhardt, to whose valuable book on 
Strauss | owe much of the information in 
this art le, 


wrote a “ballet comedy” in a 


prologue and five scenes, using excerpts 
trom Moliére 
bine the commedia dell’arte with the danses 
dela cour 


His purpose was to com- 


lhis version, with choreography 


by Margarete Wallmann, had its premiére 
Buenos \ires in September of 1948. 
\fter all these checkered histories, let us 
iow turn our attention to Version No. 2 of 
the recordi Not one listener in a thous- 
ind | ever concerned himself with the 
philosophical and psychological subtleties 
of the Hofmannsthal librettos for Strauss. 


Contented with the glorious music which 
the red, people enjoy the felicity of 
Hofm thal’s language without bother- 

ids with his thought. Nor can 
1 blame m, but I should add a warning 
I ot enjoy the music to the full 
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We are issuing a **History of the 
Theory of Music’”’ comprising eight 
LP albums. These recordings offer ma- 
terial of unusual interest to not only the 
musician but also the serious collector 
and, in fact, any informed music lover. 
Now available are the first three 





A-1 Tue Tueory or C rassicaL 
Greek Music $8.50 
MEANTONE ‘TEMPERAMENT 
IN THEORY AND PRACTICE 
$8.75 

A-3 Tue Tueory AND Practice 
or Just INnroNaTION $9.25 


A- 


N 


In Preparation: 

A-4 The History of Irregular Temperaments 
A-5 Chinese Music Theory and Acoustics 
A-6 Arabic Music Theory and Acoustics 
A-7 Indian Music Theory and Acoustics 
A-8 The Sound Phenomena of Quarter-Tone Music 

and Other Modern Experimental Scales 

The entire series is being produced 
under the supervision of Dr. Fritz A. 
Kuttner, well-known authority on 
Oriental and Archeo-Musicology, in 
co-authorship with Dr. J. Murray Bar- 
bour of Michigan State University, 
internationally recognized expert on 
musical acoustics and author of the 
standard work, Tuning and Temperament 

Each of the records contains between 
35 and 40 musical examples demon- 
strating the sound phenomena which 
are extensively discussed in the ac- 
companying booklets. These com- 
mentaries average 25,000 words (16 
pages, 32 columns), so that none of the 
playing time is wasted on explanations. 

The Musurgia albums to date have 
won wide acceptance among scholars 
and educators. More than 500 uni- 
versities, colleges, libraries, and other 
institutions of learning in more than 30 
countries have placed standing orders on 
the basis of the initial releases 


Descriptive literature is availabl: from 
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unless one dves know what both poet and 
composer were driving at. 

The basic problem of Ariadne is the 
duality of love and life, of constancy and 
change, of love unto death and love reborn 
find love 


In Ariadne we and 


death 


constancy 


unto personitied Deserted by 
Cheseus, stupetied by grief, she sings: ‘‘7hr 
Schlaf ist rein, ihr Sinn ist klar, thr Hers ist 


auter wie der Que sie halt sich gut, drum 
kommt auch bald der Tag, da darf sie sich in 
hren Mantel wicklen, darf thr Gesicht mit 
Tuch bedecken und darf da drinnen 


Tote 


pure, her mind is clear, her heart is fresh as 


einem 


legen und eine sein og 


“her sleep is 
i spring: she keeps herself undefiled, for 
soon the day will come when she can wrap 
herself in her mantle, cover her face with a 
scarf, and lie there, one of the dead."’) 
How magically Strauss has captured the 
limpid beauty of these lines only he who 
follows them closely will realize. At the 


opposite pole, the pert, worldly-wise 


vulgarity of Zerbinetta has been superbly 


translated into tone. How delicious ts her 


suggestion ifter \riadne’s outburst 
‘Versucht es mit Musik” (“Let's trv some 
music! Strauss has stamped her for all 
time in that marvelous phrase (complete 
with a cadenza ‘Manner! Lieber Gott, 
wenn du wirklich wolltest, dass wir thnen 
iderstehen sollten, warum hast de sie so 


erschieden 
( od 


geschaffen?” 


“Men! 


if vou really wanted us to resist them, 


dear 


why did you create so many different kinds 
of them?” 

Nor is the ‘“‘dark-eved god" Bacchus the 
stock figure that we so often encounter in 
performances. (Unfortunately this role is 
usually sung by large and hopelessly un- 
\riadne 


godlike tenors \s he awakens 


to the mystery of a new love, he feels the 
divine power springing up in him His 
music is ecstath 

Literally evervone in a satisfactory per- 
formance of “Ariadne auf Naxos” has to be 


t Virtuoso and a sensitive artist The 
members of the orchestra have solo parts 
ghout, and the utmost is demanded of 


How, 


recording fare? 


thror 





the singers then, does this new 


On the whole it is excel- 
lent, and it has been superbly recorded in 
stereo as well as monophonically 

will want to know 


Since every reader 
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how it compares with the famous Angel 
recording of a few vears back, I shall save 
space by pairing off the various artists and 
il- 


stylistic traits. The Angel is not av 


able, of course, in stereo, but it is beautiful- 
ly engineered in mono. 

Most important of allin any performance 
of ‘‘Ariadne” is the conductor, for this is a 
conductor's opera and two generations of 
masters of the baton have reveled in it 
On this score, Angel triumphs; Leinsdorf, 


admirable workman that he is, is no Kara- 


jan. In choice of tempos, flexibility, evo- 
cation of subtle colors, phrasing, and 
elegance of style, Karajan far outstrips 


him. To takea striking example, compare 


Karajan’s handling of the commedia 


dell’arte episodes with Leinsdortf’s. How 


much more leisurely and_ flexible are 


Karajan’s tempos! How much more we 
actually hear of this mosaic of little phrases! 
dis- 
Phil- 
Philharmonia 


\nd in the 


principal roles, with one or two exceptions, 


there is less 
both the 


harmonic and the 


\s to the players, 
crepancy, for Vienna 
London 


can muster magnificent artists 


the differences are matters of personal taste 


rather than fundamental quality. 


I tind the Ariadne of Rysanek more con- 
vincing dramatically and more exciting 
vocally than that of Elisabeth Schwarzkopf 
But this preference is based on Rysanek’s 
more earthy and passionate approach to 
the music, not upon vocal power or finish. 
In this respect both artists are superb 
But Miss Schwarzkopf lets us sense her 
sophistication, her personality behind the 
role; Miss Rvsanek (it seems to me) simply 
is Ariadne. In view of the nature of the 
work, it could be argued that the more 
artificial approach is justified, so personal 
taste must decide 

\gain in the role of the Composer, both 
artists are so good that a choice is difficult 
Perhaps Irmgard Seefried’s voice is a bit 
fresher and easier in top phrases, but how 
divinely beautiful is that of Miss Jurinac, 
and how wonderfully she conveys the 
naiveté and impetuous genius of the young 
irtist! 

Miss 
must vield the palm to Rita Streich both 
But I should 


Continued on page 338 


In the role of Zerbinetta, Peters 
technically and stvlistically. 
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RAY CONNIFF: 
Christmas with Conniff 
CL 1390/CS 8185* 


FRANK DE VOL: 
The Old Sweet Songs of Christmas 
CL 1543/CS 8343* 


PERCY FAITH: 
Columbia Album of Christmas Music 
C2L 15 


EILEEN FARRELL: 
Carols for Christmas 
ML 5565/MS 6165* 














KEN GRIFFIN: 
The Organ Plays at Christmas 
CL 692 





MAHALIA JACKSON: 
Sweet Little Jesus Boy CL 702 


ANDRE KOSTELANETZ: 
Joy to the World CL 1528/CS 8328* 


JOHNNY MATHIS: 
Merry Christmas CL 1195/CS 8021* 


MITCH MILLER: 
Christmas Sing-Along with Mitch 
CL 1205/CS 8027* 


THE MORMON TABERNACLE CHOIR: 
The Holly and the Ivy 
ML 5592/MS 6192* 


HANDEL: MESSIAH 
The Mormon Tabernacle Choir, 
soloists, The Philadelphia Orchestra, 
Eugene Ormandy, Conductor. 
M2L 263/M2S 607* 




















HANDEL: CHRISTMAS MUSIC FROM 
“MESSIAH” 
The New York Philharmonic, 
Leonard Bernstein, Conductor. 
With chorus and soloists. 
ML 5300/MS 6020* 





*Stereo @ “COLUMBIA”, @ MARCUS REG. PRINTED IN U.S.A. 








Another two 
recordings of 


Don Giovanni 


By C. J. LUTEN 
MOZART: “Don Giovanni” Cesare 
Siepi, bass (Don Giovanni Birgit 
Nilsson, soprano (Donna Anna); Leon- 
tvne Price, soprano (Donn. Elivira 
Cesare Valletti, tenor (Don Ottavio 
Fernando Corena, bass (Leporello 


Eugenia Ratti, soprano (Zerlina); Heinz 
Blankenburg, baritone (Masetto 

\rnold van Mill, bass (Commendatore 

Vienna 
Vienna State Opera Chorus conducted 
by Erich Leinsdort RCA Victor set 
LM-6410, eight sides, $14.98, or Stereo 
LSC-6410, $17.98. The Same: Eber- 
hard Wachter; Joan Sutherland: Elisa- 
beth Schwarzkopf, Luigi Alva; Giuseppe 
| iddei; 


puccilli; 


Philharmonic Orchestra’ and 


Graziella Sciutti; 
Gottlob Fri« k; 


Orchestra and 


Piero Cap- 
Philharmonia 
Chorus 
Carlo Maria Giulini 
3005 D I 


conducted by 
\ngel Stereo set 
, eight sides, $24.98. 
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IEWED froman intellectual, musical, 
or dramatic angle, “Don Giovanni” 
is a work of incredible richness. 


One never 


tires of hearing it, thinking about i 


or 
enjoving a new comment on any one of its 
many aspects by different executant forces 
There can never be too many recordings of 
“Don Giovanni” by skillful artists with 
serious intentions 

Over the years, there have been a num- 
ber of them to stimulate the mind and 
Who will ever forget the 
3 


gladden the ear. 
first recording of this masterwork on 
78 r.p.m. dises—the superb Glyndebourne 
Festival performance later re-released on 


l P? 


the London recording has given! 


\nd in the LP era—what pleasure 
It let us 
hear this opera as we had never before 
heard it in our homes. 

Here, now, are two new recordings to 
welcome. Each has its points of interest; 


each contains values that are unique 
Neither, however, will displace the London 
recording in this listener's affections. 

In both new versions there is an out- 
standing flaw, and that is the work of the 
conductors. In the case of the Victor set, 
one misses a strong hand to galvanize an 
unusually worthy band of vocalists and the 
superb Vienna Philharmonic into making 
music drama 


consistently arresting 


Though many numbers emerge with 
distinction, just as many others seem either 
superticial and insensitive or just poorly 
rehearsed. Moreover, there is an_ in- 
sufficient care for detailed characterization 
by several singers that betrays the absence 
of convincing guidance. It should be noted 
that Siepi and Corena, who appeared in 
the London set as well as here, scored much 
higher marks in portraiture under Krips 
than they do under Leinsdorf. 

Giulini, in the Angel set, is rather more 
disappointing. He favors a richer tonal 
palette than I think is consistent with much 
of the score’s best interests, which results 


Add to 


this much playing of poor unanimity (the 


in loss of clarity in many passages. 


Philharmonia makes—for it—a poor im- 
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pression), many phrases which are too soft 


outline, and vou have lost much of the 


sparkle and the relentless forward progress 


of this mus 


wler the circumstances, one focuses 
ittention on individual contributions. 
Each set has a measure of quality here, 
with Victor's rather fuller than Angel's. 

In the roleof Donna Anna, weare blessed 
with the full and brilliant, if slightly chilly, 
sound of Nilsson's voice and the even more 
beautiful instrument of Sutherland. Nils- 
son manages to convey more dramatic 
tension in her opening scene and in her 
lirst act aria than does Sutherland, but the 
latter phrases with more consistent smooth- 
ess and carries off Non mi dir with far 
vreater distinction than Nilsson, who finds 
this aria uncomfortable for her technique 
on this occasion 

lhe most completely finished portrait in 
either set is Schwarzkopf's remarkable 
Donna Elvira, a tine achievement graced 
by really commanding singing. I am 
perhaps fonder of the more sympathetic 
quality of Price’s voice, and its flexibility is 
ilso noteworthy. But after a fine first act 
Price lets us down, particularly with her 
rushed and graceless Vi tradi. The role is 
one, however, which is not only difficult 
} 


ut also new to Price. She has the equip- 
ment to one day make it her own. 

Neither of the country couples makes 
the impression that these roles were in- 
tended to make. It remains to say that 
Sciutti’s voice ts not so thin as Ratti’s, and 


) 


that Blankenburg’s is excellent, though his 


is not used with the dramatic purpose that 
Capuceilli’s reveals 

Siepi, today’s reigning Don, gives us un- 
evel ging, but at his best, most especial- 


the Serenade, also in the Champagne 
d l 


' in La ci darem, he is brilliant 
deed. Wachter is a young artist with a 


ne voice whose work testifies that Don 


Giovannis are not created overnight. His 

rob t hardly elegant Don, heavils 
contraster » that the character seems 
) At 


more petulant than steadfastly willful 
lPaddei (once a Don—in the Cetra set 
now a Leporello) has to his credit a number 
of distinguished contributions to operatic 
recordings, but his latest effort is not 
among them. His powers are now in 
decline, and some of his Leporello seems 
the work of a diseur. Lack of sufficient 
vocal resource often tempts artists into 
employing hammy etfect; unfortunately, 
Paddei has been unable to resist the temp- 
tation. Corena, on the other hand, is as 
stvlish as ever, if somewhat less animated 
than in his previous recording of this role 

Phough Valletti’s singing is variable in 
purity of tone and in smoothness of legato, 
it is nevertheless something to hear. It is 
often ingratiating, and particularly is this 
true of his beautiful Dalla sua pace. Alva 
performs well enough, but at no point does 
he give one anything for the memory. 

Frick has the requisite force fora splendid 
Commendatore, if not the enunciation; 
and Mill does not. 

he recording in both sets is good with- 
out being outstanding. There is some 
distortion at the ends of some of the Angel 
sides, especially side 7 The whole of 
Victor’s side 5 gave me trouble; there I 
found hum and more than a_ passable 
amount of distortion The rest of the 
Victor set, however, sounds well: and 
throughout stereo is employed to give a 
better sense of stage action than in the 
Angel version. There is welcome stage 
noise, too; we hear the play of swords in 
the duel, the noise of the crowd at the ball 
and of Masetto’s comrades in Act 2, and 
the clock in the cemetery, for example. 

I wish to note a musical bonus in the 
Victor performance. For the first time in 
memory, we now have an opportunity to 
hear the Zerlina-Leporello duet which 
Mozart wrote for the original produc tion 
in Prague. It is scarcely one of the best 
numbers in the opera, and we may be 
thankful Mozart later substituted J] mio 
tesoro for it; butit is still good to havelit. 
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Grado Master Cartridge and Laboratory Series Tone Arm 


O PUT it all in one short sentence, 
this is at once the best arm and the 
best cartridge stereo or mono, that | have 
vet encountered \nd this is no hastily 
conclusion I have 


reached been living 


with several arms and several cartridges 


for some time. Given a good record there 


is simply not another cartridge I have 
heard that quite reaches the plane on which 
the Grado Master sits 
than all 


minimum of itself to the reproduced sound 


\nd the arm does 


better others in imparting a 


The cartridge involved in this 


$49.50 


report 
is the latest in a series to carry 


‘“*Naster”’ 


equipped with a 


Grado’'s designation. It is 


5 mil stylus, a fact that 
in itself helps to make the unit’s remark- 


able performance. For this report I had a 


virtually identical Master with a .7 mil 
stylus as a constant comparison. With 
ilmost all stereo discs, and most recent 


mono discs as well, the smaller diameter 


was simply cleaner and easier sounding 


Some discs, particularly earlier monos, did 
sound cleaner plaved by the .7 mil cart- 
ridge. On these records the smaller-dia- 


This | 


5 mil stvlus 


meter unit was fairly distorted 
attribute to the fact that the 
was riding the flat bottom of these earlier 
discs. Without going into the details of 
several experiments and trials I performed, 
there is 


I am inclined to conclude that 
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simply no universal stylus size for micro- 
groove records. It has been suggested by 
some that a multitude of styli are required 
to get the ideal sound from every record 
I am inclined to believe that the absolute 
perfectionist wili have both the .5 and .7 
mil sizes, but that for all practical purposes 
the smaller .5 mil size will prove best for 
collections of recent recordings. In any 
case Grado informs me that they intend to 
market all Masters with the .5 mil stylus, 
while the lower-priced Custom cartridge 
will continue to be fitted with the larger 
size. 

The Master, as with all of Grado's 
cartridges, is of low-impedance moving-coil 
design. Output at 7 cm/ sec velocity is 3.2 
mv per channel, which is enough to drive 
need of 


most without 


preamps trans- 


formers. The low impedance of the cart- 
ridge makes the terminal resistance un- 
critical. 

Frequency response measurements were 
With the Westrex 1A disc the 


cartridge was within a decibel from one to 


impressive 
fifteen thousand cycles. In the bass range 
the cartridge rose slightly to plus three db 
What 


pressive was the nearly 


at thirty cvcles was doubly im- 


identical curve 


shown by each channel. The greatest 


thousand 
where the two channels were only 


variation occurred at fifteen 


cvcles, 
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es 


tw ecibels apart. Channel separation 
eptionally linear. .\t one thousand 
separation was over thirty db, and 


teen thousand it was still seventeen 


There were no large fluctuations in 
eparation between these extremes. 


have stated many times, measure- 


r mly tell a small part of the story of 
dee It Was as a reproducer ot 
‘ dise that the Grado really ex- 


elled. Sound was always pure and un- 


ed, neither mellow nor shrill, with 


1 transients such as are produced by 

er sive instruments) than any other 
idve has offered to my ears The 

, tency of the two channels vis-a-vis 
eparation and frequency response pro- 
ded no feeling of instrument wander or 


lacement. Good compliance allowed 
1 stvlus to track cleanly to the innermost 
rt es of a record. With over-modulated 
lise d there are plenty of them) the 
\aster exhibited a minimum of shatter. 
lhe Laboratory Series tone arm ($39.50 
ve silent partner of this cartridge. The 
to no avail in a stiff, non- 


m that prevents the stylus 





rom freely traci iV the record groove. The 


Lab Series arm is most certainly not in that 


\ host of valuable features are built into 


thisarm. [tis balanced in both lateral and 
vertical planes. The former isaccomplished 
by means of a sliding weight at the rear. 
Lateral balance is achieved by adjustment 
of ding weight at the side of the arm. 
With the arm in perfect balance, stvlus 
pressure is selected by turning a top- 

uinted knurled screw. This compresses 

Unlike earlier Grado arms, this unit 
features a readily removed cartridge slide. 
Bex ‘ nounting-center-to-stvlus — dis- 


Grado Master Cartridge 





tances are anything but standardized the 
slide has provision for moving the cartridge 
back and forth to align the stylus with two 
marking holes on the slide. With any 
cartridge, therefore, the Grado arm will 
provide optimum tracking angle con- 
ditions. 

The position of the vertical motion 
pivots is what determines an arm sen- 
sitivity to warp wow. The Grado arm has 
a very low pivot, thus permitting the play 
of badly warped records with a minimum 
ol wow 

Vertical azimuth alignment of the stylus 
to the record groove is vital for good 
tracking and stereo separation. The rub- 
ber pad on which the arm is mounted is 
thicker at one side than the other. By 
rotating this pad the stylus can be made 
perfectly perpendicular 

Other conveniences: a magnetic arm 
rest, no solder connections right to the 
preamp, and complete grounding of the 
arm—not to overlook the handsome gun- 
stock walnut appearance. 

In tests of the arm, I found it to be 
exceptionaliy free in motion. Resonance 
tests showed (with the Grado Master 
Cartridge) a peak of three db at about 
eight cycles. It is interesting to note that 
with the record I used (Riverside RLP- 
1100), which sweeps from one hundred 
down to five cycles, the arm-cartridge 
combination was, save for the slight 
resonant peak, flat down to five cycles. I 
should point out that arm resonance is 
unavoidable; the trick is to keep the peak 
slight and well below the audible frequency. 
hese requirements are well met by the 
Grado. 

Do-it-yourself installers are advised to 
drill a %-inch hole rather than the speci- 
fied 44-inch hole in which to mount the 
arm. The reason for this is that, unless the 
smaller hole is perfectly vertical, the arm 
pivot will distort when the arm is tightened 
into position. To prevent this, drill a 
slightly larger hole and center the mount- 
ing screw. 

If the preceding paragraphs have 
amounted to a rave review, this is precisely 


the result I intended, for in my opinion 


the Grado arm-cartridge combination 


simply unbeatable 
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HIS t ($99.75; base choice ot 
woods, $9 is carefully engineered 

ind thought product as | have come 

cro the h vl delit held Fron s 

22-page illustrated truction manual 

OW to the ist | t, SWiss preciso! a 

painstaking « ¢ everv where in evidence 

The Tl-124 i four-speed ma | 
turntable I teresting 1 
ovati \it ole motor drives the 
tur ible I ch comb iti belt and 
dle wheel € \ | rege p lle a) the 
ot hatt ected by a rubber belt 
te stepped pulle The different steps 
letern e the turnt ble speeds \ctual 
lrive is accomplished by a rubber idler 


the stepped pulley and the tur 


table rit This idler is retracted in the 
stop positions to prevent flat spots [rom 
forming The t table tself is (ue 
It sa hea Cas 1¢ { table over 
which, resting « bber pads, is placed 
i light alum m platter \ litt clutch 
makes 1 pe ssible s tl » stop the 
outer t ble to ch e records while the 
hea er table cont es tot | 
the this allows s starts, though 
practice i ligh € ght pick pw lh} mp 
ew ooves ess considerable care S 
exer sed releas y the stop mecha ism 
Concentricall na ted « the speed 
selector knob 1s speed adjustment dial 
This allows about plus or minus 3°, 
variation of the selected speed. The fro 
of the turntable has an opening which is 
llun ited whe operat by i € 


vn) 


Thorens 
TD-124 Turntable 


bulb The u 


table has stroboscopic 


nderside of the inner tur 


markings, which 
small variations in 
This 


should be made while actually playing a 


make even ver speed 


readily adjustable adjustment 


record order to compensate for stvlus 
dr ig 

One other feature of particular note: The 
wudiophile who constantly experiments 
with new arm-cartridge assemblies will be 
pleased to note that a replaceable arm 
P1)-124 


i new arm would require only a new 
12-inch, $3: 16-inch, $3 


mounting board is used on the 
Thus 
board 


than a whole 1 


75) rather 
ew base 

The Thorens can be operated, by ad- 
justing a pulley and motor plug and chang- 
ing the strobe mask, on 110 to 220 volts, 
50 or 60 cycles \s received, my sample 
was ready 
110\ 

Flutter and wow 


the TI)-124 


is well as o1 


to go on the U. S. standard of 
it 60 eveles 


are both excellent on 


Piano tone was reproduced 


home turntable I have 


heard Though the table had relatively 


low torque and was running. slightly 


slower when tracking the inner part of a 
dise than it had at the start, pitch change 


is (to me idible, being on the order 


of 1. 20th of a semitone. 
is Inaudible in lateral groove 
listening and only slightly audible in loud 


When actual 


ments were made, my sample showed a 


stereo listeni measure- 


rumble level of 35 db below 7 cm/se 


recorded level This was with vertical 
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he 
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ew 
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ve 
ud 
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set 


ical 


ide 


HI 
han 


[u stereo playing the figure 

5 db poorer. While these do not 

be good figures, most of the 

d rumble was well below 50 cycles 
eq ently, in practice, inaudible. 

ip, the Thorens TI)-124 is a 


high-quality manual turntable 


he moment the unit is unpacked, 


tal care and = workmanship is 


Knight-Kit Tuner, 


evident throughout. The heavy iron table 
provides a good constant speed, while the 
aluminum overtable minimizes attraction 
of magnetic cartridges. \ foam rubber pad 
placed over the table would completely 
eliminate this pull, though for most cart- 
ridges it is simply not necessary. The TD- 
124 can be used to complement the finest 


equipment 


Model 83- YX-731 











high-tidelity market seems to 
e become flooded with stereo 


ts of late I feel that this a good 


cause it forces all manufacturers to 


lity into their products if only to be 


kit, a product of Allied Radio 
sa top-notch AM and FM tuner, 

d handsome, with provision 
ny built-in multiplex adapter, 


Lit id all this for $87.50 





en to twenty hours of careful work 


quality tuner with hardly any 
ong the way Knight has an 
llustrated ind logically laid 


nanual 


of the electronics are 
on two sturdy printed-circuit 

lhe boards, fully lettered to 
components, must be wired by the 
Viewed from the top the kit 
almost all board, with only 
pply mounted on the chassis 


rge empty cut-out mounts the 


est that a strip of plastic 
ed on the underside of the dial 
te. If this is not done there is 

the sharp underside of the 


the leads to the moving 


eyes—there are two, one for 


\M and the other for FM—are mounted 
ona moving carriage. As the unit ts tuned 
the eves, moving back and forth act also 
as the dial pointers. his sort of indicator 
I tind somewhat less satisfactory than the 
more conventional dial indicators, but I 
suppose this is largely a matter of taste. 

When the kit is completed do not be 
alarmed to discover that the front-panel 
dimension control is not connected to any- 
thing Phis is for multiplex, again “‘when 
and if.” 

Phe completed tuner worked well, with 
clean FM and excellent AM. Sensitivity 
of my unit seemed to be only moderately 
high, though on a par with other kit tuners 
I have come = across The Knight-Kit 
features a front-panel switch for cleaning 
up the signal of over-modulated stations. 
It worked remarkably well. The AFC, 
also front-panel switched, was effective. 

The kit builder seeking a quality AM- 
FM > stereo tuner at a reasonable price 
would do well with the Knight. However, 
a simpler kit might be better for the novice 
This one, while by no means difficult, 
requires far more patience than the average 
beginner is prepared to invest. The unit 
to build first, incidentally, is a power 
amplifier. “Tuners require the greatest 
skill in construction to get them operating 


at their best. 
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HERE IS IN SOULS @ sympathy with sounds, and as 


the mind is pitched the ear is pleased with melting 


airs or martial, brisk or grave; some chord in unison 


with what we hear is touched within us, and the heart 


replies. 


ARRIAGA: Nonetto- 


Symphony in QP: 


ture; Orquesta de Conciertos de Madrid 


conducted by Jess Arambarri. Colum 
bia MIL-5464, $4.98, or Stereo MS-6134, 
$5.98 
s) ONE of music's greatest losses was the 
premature death, ten day short of his 


birthday, of 
1806-1826 


twentieth Criséstomo 


\rriaga 


times dubbed 


Juan 
\lthough he 1s some- 
“The Spanish Mozart’, his 
closer in stvle and feeling to 


that of Schubert 


Musk is reall 
But whatever matching 
game one wishes to play, Arriaga possessed 
gifts which could have made him an im 
portant composer, and probably a major 
one. Small but tempting as is the bedy of 


h id 


representation on 


musi 
Huis 


he did produce, it has only 


smaller ind fleeting 
records. Concert Hall Society once blessed 
is with his three remarkable String Quar- 
tets Nos. l and 2 on CHS-1068; No. 3 on 
Limited Edition F-14, then reissued on the 
iffiliate Musical Masterpiece Society mail 
order label as MMS-3005 


itself 


This new disc is 


ictually the successor of an earlier 
recording which 
label (DL-9756 


} 


ippeared on the Decca 
, and which just recently 
vas been deleted. It featured the same 
conductor in two of the works offered here 
One of them was the Symphony, a sub- 
st intial and ingratiating work rT bit too 
liffuse in the first two movements, per 


haps, but crowded with beautiful ideas 


that proclaim vividly a brilliant promise 


that was not to be fulfilled. Arambarri’s 
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—William Cowper 


conception has fortunately 


grown richer 
from the earlier recording to this new one 
one has but to compare the two versions o! 
the Minuet, especially of its lovely Trio, to 
recognize this The other of these works 
on the former disc was the overture to 
‘The Happy Slaves”, a 
Rossini, but 
\s its third 


record 


piec e ol pure 


no less delightful for that 


work, however, the earlier 


offered Arriaga’s interesting solo 


cantata, Agar, poorly sung in a Spanish 


translation the original text was in 


French), but still worth hearing. Here 


instead we have a work of quite a different 
cast. It is not, as the title might suggest, 


in Overture to a 
** Nonetto”’ 


stage work named 


Neither the jacket notes nor 


what other limited information there is 


ire of much help, but apparently it is 


either the overture to a nonet or, more 


likely, the whole of a nonet with the word 
“overture” as part of the title. he nine 
instruments involved are flute, two clari- 
surely rather than the 


nets, two horns 


two trumpets stated in the notes), two 


violins, viola, and bass. Hence, as both 
texture of the 
s Op 


should have been 


the designation and the 


music suggest, this work (described a 


1, composed at age 12 
played by the proper chamber ensemble 
and not with multiple strings. But played 
any way it is still thoroughly enjovable 
Fortunately, too, the sonics of the new 
release are a great advance over the dull 
ind constricted sound of its predecessor. 


Even so, however, there is still a feeling of 
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vord 
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lari- 
the 
two 
both 
the 
; Op 
been 
mble 
layed 
ible 
new 
> dull 
essor. 


ing of 


Guide 


with a_ slightly 


t ec acoustics 


1 


itv in the bass The mono- 


ersion seems a little more strident 
e stereophonic one, which has the 

advantage of well-balanced 
‘ sm. It would be a pleasure to 
( im the splendid quality of Aram- 
‘tification with Arriaga, were 
or the fact that this worthy re- 


ling must apparently serve as_ his 





iemorial For, according to the news 
rep \rambarri died in Madrid this 
' | J.W.B 
e 
BARBER: Sonata, Op. 26; PROKO- 
FIEV: Sonatas No. 3, Op. 28, and No. 7, 
) 93; Daniel Pollack piano Mk- 
1513 (\rt i import), $5.98 
Prokofiev No. 3 
Graft . Victor LM-2012 
p fev No. 7 
R Artia ALP-154 
\ngel 35647 
N Period 736 
APOLLACK’S extraordinary technique 
ind bursting musicality are made for 
sonatas such as these. On the other hand, 
the Barber was made for Horowitz, and 
the Vrokotie Seventh for Richter, and 
ce Ashkenaz ind Nadas have also 
recorded the latter, Comparisons are in 
rder 
\s for the Barber Sonata, Pollack now 
has the only ivailable recording, thanks to 
one of the gravest sins of deletion by 
Victor. For on the periphery of technique, 
where it fuses with color (the color of the 
ira surrounding the head of the composer 
while in the throes of trying his best to get 
onto paper exactly what he hears in his 
head), there was Horowitz in relation to the 
) | its “owner’’ was at any 
give ( everal degrees more subtle 
h Pollack, who is, however, 
letinite the Horowitz tradition and 
temperament hat he has some room for 
¢ | herefore no criticism, since he 
1935. The criticism, which al- 
“ lie his Prokofiev, is that where 
here e between the application 
the 1 Pollack chooses to show off 
his tecl e I must admit that his 
‘ er ¢ ment at so doing Is most 
eT | 


lso atfords us a clear line 





veen ex eptional and 


p ’.S., the greats are always 


older It is surprising, by the way, that 
so much time was allowed to elapse be- 
tween its premiére in 1950 by Horowitz 
and 1958, when Pollack introduced it in 
the U.S.S.R. 


one ot 


The nature of the work is 
imaginative counterpoint and 
angular formality, and therefore a product 
altogether admirable to Russian ears, 
accustomed as they are to composers who 
have undergone a normal university course 
in theory of twelve years, compared to our 


miserable four (if that 


In that one-movement monument, the 
Prokohev Third, Graftfman is more gener- 
ous with his tempi and tone, and of course 


Pollack 


toccata 


has the engineering advantage 
tightens the clanging start and 
finish to a superlatively unbearable degree. 
Sviatoslav Richter takes the 
obvious out. \ll through the Seventh, 


never 


wherever others are intent on breaking the 
sound barrier to stun if not exactly endear 
their captive audiences, Richter is always 
at work keeping the many inflections in 
their placesin relation to the flowing whole, 
and from this emerges a wondrous mold of 
which the others are unaware. This 
evocative sort of pianism is rare in any age, 
and is infinitely more exciting than the 
contest of who can reach the end first. 
Incidentally, Daniel Pollack does—several 
lengths ahead of anyone on record or in 
concert memory. His truly fabulous 
fingers set what will probably remain the 
world speed record, with all the old re- 
Horowitz 78s 


membered steel of the 


intact. The sound is lean and wiry, but 


this will be a minor consideration for 


collectors. As for the other readings, the 
Nadas is good, but prosaic in such com- 
pany, and the fine Ashkenazy I reviewed 
some months ago was not equal to his live 
J.B.L. 


version. 
a 


BEETHOVEN Overtures: Coriolan, Op. 
62; Leonore No. 3, Op. 72a; Fidelio, Op. 
72; Consecration of the House, Op. 124; 
Egmont, Op. 84; Lamoureux Orchestra 

of Paris conducted by Igor Markevitch. 

Decca/D.G.G. Stereo DGS-172019, 
$5.98. 

SMARKEVITCH delivers strong, 


ous performances of these favorites. Un- 


Vigor- 








fortunately, his orchestra is not quite up 


to par in this case. Missed cues and lack of 


“togetherness” are far from rare, and 
Markevitch’s dynamic baton is  largel 

wasted. Even more disturbing is the lack 
of sufficient resonance. Good acoustics are 


desirable in a mono recording, but positive 
What is stereo, i 
iting spaciousness and depth of 


hall 


Phe instruments here are separated, 


lv essential in stereo 


not the exc 


a concert brought into the living 


room? 


true, but they all sound one-dimensional 


The cramped dead thud of the timpant, 


especially, becomes positively annoyil 


1). ELM 


7 

BEETHOVEN: String Quartet No. 8 in k 

miinor (} 5 \ 2 R yOu RY 

Janacek Quartet Westminster Stereo 

WST-14118, $5.98 

SIF this superb performance valid 
indication of wh Ve ire to exper mm 
revitalized Westm ste music lovers have 
eve eas to be happ In additio he 
release of th ecord newhat softens the 
blow of Westm ters massive and, I 
issume, Commerciall ece r leletions 
f the Barvll Beethove et, which 
cluded v cent versions of the whole 
of Op. 18 vell vat | feel to have beer 
the he Op Qs ( Op 135 © nicre 
VrOOVE 

The Janaceks give the great second 


Rasoumovsky a vigorous and impeccably 


exer ted pertorma ce Their deep 


volvement in the music is immediately ap 


parent il to their large scale, pas 


sionate and beauttl illy-proportio ed -1 


, They are able to sustain this level of 
terpretative ind technical excellence 
througho vinding p with the most 
exciting ind) = clearly-delineated = t ile | 
have heard ers of this worl 
| { S| (1e¢ | eT Olle ( rice ad 
with the produc of this distinguished 
release, which I hope is the tirst con 
plete Beethoven evcle by the Janacek ane 
Smetana Quartets (the latter group is 
scheduled to appear for Westminster in the 
Op. 18, No. 4 d Op. 59, No. 3), has com 
plete stification for being very proud 
nd that includes Westmi ster’s engineers, 
who have supplied marvelously clea 


BEETHOVEN: 


Op. 13 


Sonata No. 8 in C minor, 
** Pathétique S Bagatelles 
Op. 33, Nos. 3,5; Op. 119, Nos. 2,7, 9 
Op. 126, Nos. 6, 7, &: 


\rtia 


Sviat slay 
Richter \LP-162, $4.98, 

Pathétiju 
Back : London C M-9088 
BEETHOVEN: Sonata No. 23 in F minor, 
7 HAYDN: 


Sviatoslay 


plano 


Op. 57 | ppas 


sionata”™’ 


Sonata No. 20 tn C minor; 


Richter (piano MIK-1550 (Artia im- 
port), $5.98. 
i 

Backha London C M-9054 


A | HROUGH his recordings and through- 


out his current marathon tour of the 


United States, Richter has proved himself 


a charmed chameleon o 


Schuman 


stvle. Be it 
Liszt, Rachmaninoff, Debussy, 
Prokotiev, or Haydn and Beethoven as we 


have here, his interpretative insight is 


uncanny In the light of what has been 
written about Richter already, all there is 
left to sav is that his playing is a magnifi- 
cent experience that can never be totally 
described in words 

Of these two recordings, the coupling of 
the Pathétique and the Bagatelles is the 
The Sonata 


intelligent 


more completely satisfying. 


has the benefit of clear-cut, 


planning, and still it is one of the most 


exciting interpretations on records. Rich- 


ter's approach is orchestral in color and 


irchitecture. Inner voices take on new 
magnitude and meaning as he plays them 


\s for 


these exquisite gems, known to almost 


the Bagatelles, it is amazing that 


every piano student with a modicum of 


facilitv, have been so neglected on re- 
cordings. What a joy it is to have them 
it last as Richter understands them, with 
his great warmth and buovant sense ol 
humor 

The Havdn Sonata and the A ppas- 


nata were recorded during a recital in 
\loscow last | ne 
The sound is less 


would be, 


The results are mixed 


clear than a_ studio 


and coughing mars 


\t the same 


recordit 


some of the q 


leter passages 


time, one is caught up in the excitement 


inherent in a live concert 


formance. Mr 


the A ppassionata 1s, 


that ts per- 
Richter’s interpretation of 
te again, brilliant, but 
somewhat eccentric.{ Tempi are set slower 
dynamite 


nd faster than average; the 
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DR TRUMPET & ORCHESTRA: VC 
a 
| new 
% | feather 
/, in 
our 


\ { : 
»~ \ 
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The world’s foremost trumpeter 


ROGER VOISIN 


Your phonograph will always be grateful for the chance to play these 
albums! Wonderful but seldom-heard music by the masters, delivered 
with astonishing brilliance by Roger Voisin, formidable first trumpet of 
the Boston Symphony, and his superb ensemble. Fill a big void in your 
record collection with the ringing magnificence of Voisin’s virtuosity! 
Vol. 3 includes works by Stanley, Purcell, Bach, Legrenzi, Telemann, 
Daquin, Altenburg KCL-9050-(S) Also available: Volume 1 and Volume 2. 
FREE: Send for the latest full color Kapp catalog and record guide. 
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range is equally wide. The explosive first 


movement is similar to Horowitz’, only 


more so. Not only do the rising chords, in 
the beginning of the first movement, open 
the piece with shattering impact, but also 
the element of contrast is intensified by 
Richter’s tendency to play loud passages 


his 


formance is not so articulate as that of the 


faster and soft ones slower. per- 


Pathétique, particularly because of the dis 


tant sound, nd part! illy also because of 


the angularity of the concept 
both 


Backhaus, 


\ sharp con- 


trast to Richter and Horowitz is 


who seems to be the one with 
the greatest control over the work He 
builds tension gradually and subtly, and 
through his taut, half-staccato tingerwork 
his playing emerges pristine clear. Rich 
ter’s approach to Haydn, one of the least 
understood of 


composers, is greatly ap- 


preciated by me. He never burdens the 


music with more than it can carry, but he 
does give it credit for the strength it 
ictually possesses. Richter has integrity 


He can be 

possibly can for the music. What more can 

one ask? D.A 
* 

BEETHOVEN: 


0 00); 


nB flat, 


Consecration of the Hou 


symphony No. 4 


Philharmonia Orchestra con- 
ducted by Otto \ngel 


Stereo S-35661, 


Klemperer. 
$5.98 

S WITH this issue, Klemperer is now re- 
presented with Angel recordings of all nine 
of the Beethoven symphonies. Six are 
ivailable in stereophonk registrations; the 
Third, Fifth and Seventh are in mono only 
release, though a 


The sound of this new 


trifle woolly in the second movement and 
! 


Generous volume, rich- 


toward the end of the finale, is the best « 


the entire series 


ness of sound, and ample dynamic span 


give this recording a degree of presence 
unattained in the other eight symphonies 
The performance is not one of the out- 
standing ones Klemperer has given us. It 
is unsmiling, too marmoreal to make the 
listener fully aware of the wit and genial 
high spirits with which this music abounds 
lo its credit, there is a degree of precision 
ind a care for detail that is, of course, not 


itallcommon. But if vou are looking for 


trusted to do everything he 


i truly satisfying Fourth, I suggest either 
Krips on Everest or Walter on Columbia. 
Phe highlight of this issue is the powerful, 
dignified, and in every way grand rendition 
of the Consecration of the House Overture. 
Phis strange work is neglected, I suppose, 
because of its unusual layout and some of 
its curious melodies and their develop- 
ment. But it will vield its magic on close 
icquaintance and it is, as | have indicated, 
well worth your time, particularly in the 
kind of performance Klemperer offers, the 
quality of which is unsurpassed, in my 


view, by anv other on records since 


Weingartner’s Mas 

7” 

BERGSMA: Third Quartet; FOSS: String 
Quartet No. 1 (1947 


Quartet (in the Bergsma 


Juilliard String 
\merican 
the Foss 


\rt Quartet (in Columbia 


ML-5476, $4.98 
ANEITTHER of these quartets is attentive 
to the issue of advanced tonal language. 
Both composers are concerned deeply with 
themes and patterns that enhance and 
stimulate the particular importance of line 
This is far 


in the craft of writing music. 


from the type of musically-simulated-by- 


guesswork tablets that are synthetics 
chopped out by composers who know not 


\lthough 


neither Bergsma nor Foss has a profile that 


of what sounds they make. 


is immediately recognizable their music is 
controlled, enjoys strength and _ stolidity. 
Poday, it demands sharp aural cultivation 
add a tincture of courage?) to recognize 
the frank and worth-while conclusions of 
music the welter of ‘‘chan- 


such among 


cism”, “negativism”’, and all the assorted 


malformed mainstays of the upper left-of- 


left leftwing 


Bergsma’s composition displays the 


shadow of Bart6k (it directed the motor 


rhythms of the second movement in 


Bergsma’s First Quartet and was very 


frankly displayed in the following quartet 
in the middle section of the three com- 
prising the work. ‘The ruvido smartness is, 
however, bathed in chromatic waters and 
this lends an effect that underplays the 


Bartokian 


effect. The keynote of the 


outer movements is contrapuntalism 


igain showing the proclivity of this 
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talented composer for seeking classical cap 


and gow modern-stvled) for his music’s 
dress Bergsma has real craftsmanship 

Foss’ Quartet I tind less successful 
Though this vital personality has lately 


turned to “‘controlled chance” (improvisa- 


tion by musicians he has himself trained 


this quartet (published as “String Quartet 


in G") followed productions that were 


initially influenced by Hindemith and then 
by Copland Though the quartet has a 


rhythmic incisiveness that parlavs the 


music into healthy, a 





ertive qualities the 
form is too contrived, and the stvle sutfers 


iccordingls Che beginning is surrounded, 


prologue and epilogue, by a slow section 
that intersects the former three other 
times in a dispersed development of its 
own idea This leads into the second 


movement, a theme and variations, where- 


in eleven peregrinations are made on the 
mall subject The variants are free, 
dovetailing, as it were, several movements 
in one—thus, a polyglot between variation 
form itself and slow-scherzo-fast means. 


\lthough the 
the various 


surrounding it in 


bx ry 


ypendages drawn out of and 


thematic is not lost in 
the compositional pro- 


cess, the effect is that of too many people 


dwelling the same house. Again I am 
forced to conclude that Foss is at his best 
when he has a text on which to make his 
musical plan 

Both the Juilliard 
\rt (the 


recording tield 


and the American 


latter long absent from the 


perform with tonal beauty 


and trigger ensemble. -A.C, 
* 

BERLIOZ: “Romeo and Juliet’ Sym- 

phony, Op. 17—Festivities at the Capulets, 

Love Scene, Queen Mab Scherzo; ** Roman 


New 


conducted by 


Carnival” Overture; 


York 


Leonard 


Phil- 


harmon‘ sern- 


stein. Columbia ML-5570, $4.98, or 
Stereo MS-6170, $5.98. Same: Low 
Scene; “Damnation of Faust’: Minuet 

thy Will o° the Wisps, Dance of the 
Sylphs, Rakoéczy March; MENDELS- 
SOHN: Calm Sea and Prosperous 
Voyage Overture; Concertgebouw Or- 


\msterdam conducted by 
Epic LC-3723, $4.98. 


Leonard offers us 


chestra_ of 
\ntal Dorati 
Ss HERE 


ample evidence of his gifts as a Berlioz 


Bernstein 
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interpreter He employs a completely 
acceptable color palette, and he has judged 
these pieces’ acoustical values to perfection 
and obtained from the members of the 
Philharmonic sounds that are the evidence 
of that judgment He has, moreover, 
transmitted the essence of Berlioz’s most 
heard 


in the unforgettable and intinitely touching 


elevated stvle of romantic poetry as 





Love Scene and in the fantastic imagery of 


And there is a 


graceful quality in the controlled rowdiness 


the Queen Vab Scherzo. 


of his banquet and carnival that is at once 
stimulating and rare. If Bernstein does 


not completely sustain the continuous 


tension appropriate to the Love Scene (some 
of his changes of tempo prevent this), his 
over-all accomplishment is, nevertheless, 
one for which we can be grateful The 
accorded these 


recordings performances 


are clear and pleasing, though one would 
have liked to have a bit more ‘‘presence”’ 

It is difficult to write about Dorati's 
wav with Berlioz after hearing Bernstein's 
record, but then it would be difficult in any 
event. His work is heavy, graceless, and 


The W 


the Wisps is taken at a tempo that makes it 


devoid of poetic sensibility. 


leaden, and there is an accelerando in the 
Rakéczy March that seems to me without 
any justification The recording is not, 


however. a good one; and it may be 


responsible for making the Dance of th 


Sylphs louder than it can be if any magic 


is to take place. i (28 
ry 

BRAHMS: Hungarian Dances Nos. 1 

Orch. Brahms), 5, 6, 12, 13 (Orch. 


Parlow), 7 (Orch. Hallén), 79, 27 (Orch. 
Dvorak); DVORAK: Slavonic Dances 
Nos. 1, 3, 8, Op. 46; Nos. 1, 2, Op. 72. 
Vienna Philharmonic 


Orchestra con- 


ducted by Fritz Reiner. London Stereo 
CS-6198, $2.98. 

S)REINER displays his usual marvelous 

control over an orchestra, and this group 

delivers even more beautiful playing than 

The Brahms 

side is full of drive and subtle dynamic 


his own Chicago Symphony. 
contrast. What is lacking in both Brahms 
and Dvorak, most noticeably in the Sla- 
vonic Dance No. 1 of Op. 46, is that ex- 
treme lightness and uncalculated energy 
which manages to make Talich’s Slavonic 
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MUSSORGSKY: Pictures at an Exhibition 


PROKOFIEV: Sonata No. 7, Richter ALP 154 
TCHAIKOVSKY: Symphony No. 4, USSR State 
Symphony Orchestra, Ivanov ALP 155 


BACH: Violin Concerto No. 1, David Oistrakh; MOZART: 
Sinfonia Concertante, K. 364, David Oistrakh, Rudolf 
Barshai, Moscow Chamber Orchestra ALP 165 


ZARA DOLUKHANOVA (mezzo-soprano) A Program of 
Arias and Songs ALP 169 


SMETANA: The Bartered Bride, Prague National 
Theatre, Chalabala, (3 record set) ALPO 82-C/L* 


SUGGESTED LIST PRICE —$4.98 MONOPHONIC 
*$5.98 STEREOPHONIC 
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Incredible Bargains on PARLIAMENT 


ONLY $1.98 


TCHAIKOVSKY: Swan Lake, Prague National Theatre 
Orchestra, Skvor, (2 record set — $3.96) PLP 112 


PROKOFIEV: Romeo and Juliet Suite, won 
Philharmonic, Ancerl Pp 198°° 


RACHMANINOFF: Piano Concerto No. 2, eee 
Leningrad Philharmonic, Sanderling PLP 134 


BEETHOVEN: Piano Concerto No. 1, Piano Concerto 
No. 2, Gilels, Leningrad Philharmonic, Sanderling, 
(2 record set — $3.96) PLP 138-2 


**$2.98 STEREOPHONIC 


FOR FURTHER INFORMATION, PLEASE WRITE ARTIA RECORDS, 38 WEST 48 ST., N. Y. 36, N. Y. 
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Dances (Parliament PLP-121) among the 
glories of recorded Dvorak and to make 
Kubelik’s Hungarian Dances (Capitol SG- 
7209) such a unique and delightful ex- 
perience. If not ‘the record of the year”’ 
(as advertised), this is, then, a considerably 
concert of 


above-the-average super-fa- 


miliar material The jaded will require 
more. The low price and excellent stereo 
sound on the Reiner should, nevertheless, 
make it a best-seller. H.G. 
- 

BUXTEHUDE: Toccata in D 

Canzona in C; Prelude and Fugue inG 
LUBECK: Preludes and Fugues 
Walter 


Schnitger 


minor, 


minor; 
and G minor; Kraft 


organ) at the instrument, 


OW 





QUALITY 
LN 


Ng 
Gace 
RANGE 


From the KARG PRIMATA at $99.50— 
to the FUTURA at $139.50— 

to the exclusive TUNEMATIC XT-1A at $199.50 

every KARG Tuner is built to just one 
standard — excellence. The only difference be- 
tween these models is the number of special 
features they offer. Ask your dealer, or write 
for full specifications that explain KARG’s 
superlative performance. 





You know the quality of any FM Tuner you buy 


- when it bears the name of 
1 ¢ LABORATORIES 
South Norwalk, Connecticut 


dedicated to the finest FM Tuners at any price 
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Church of St. Martin and Nicholas, 
Steinkirchen (in the Buxtehude), at the 
Huess instrument, Church of Ss. Cosmas 
and Damian, Stade (in the Liibeck), 
Cantate CAN-11-30-LP, $5.95. 
ATHE reason Buxtehude towers above 
other baroque composers like Liibeck lies 
in his capturing and holding our fancies by 
his unique style. It is a style of many 
embodiments, some expressive, some me- 
chanical, but mainly it is a kaleidoscopic 
one that challenges the order of logical 
succession to which we are accustomed, 
and with it artistic complacency and the 
You 


not like a work of Buxtehude’s, but 


comforts of traditional structure. 
may 
the chances are against its being out of 
boredom 


These unexpected—for better 


or for worse—changes are precisely what 
make his work a mecca for the imaginative 
organist and listener, since they invite the 
widest registrational palette. Terzian can 
be pitted against Krummbhorn, Singend- 


Zimbel 


against Querflote, with a variety of effects 


kornett Prichterregal, 


against 


is colorful as the nomenclature 

Phis recording is the result of a happy 
meeting between Herr Kraft, long-admired 
by discophiles for his approach to the 
North 
baroque materials and instruments. In 
overtakes Alf 
Linder in respect to more relaxed tempos 


classic literature, and German 


the Buxtehude, he even 
generally, and the Steinkirchen surpasses 
the Skanninge organ in respect to a sweeter 
over-all sound. The 1685 Schnitger has a 
light shimmer at medium- to full-organ 
that is probably due to the rebuilder’s 
Rudolf von Beckerath, 1948) being overly 
considerate in restoring the instrument to 
its original condition, even to the antique 
and somewhat inadequate wind-supply 
But the ear quite readily accepts this in a 
moment or two, overwhelmed as it is by 
the treasure of more endearing qualities. 
The 1669 Huess does considerably more 
for Liibeck’s stolid grindings than any 
other I’ve heard, possibly because it was 
played by that worthy composer for many 
years. However, it is the Buxtehude that 
interests here, and therefore let's hope 
Cantate with its first-class engineering 
crew will soon provide us with more than 
,BL. 


this sampling. 
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From Columbia, Walter’s 


first Bruckner recording 


! SEEMS incredible that Walter has 
] recorded no Bruckner symphony be- 
fore, and had he been recording in Europe 
rather than the U. S. this past decade, he 
undoubtedly would have For unlike 
Mahler, Bruckner has still not taken, hold 


with American orchestras, and in view of 


the many fine recordings originating in 


Europe and well distributed here, it may 
be even more startling for some to realize 
that, save for a lone ‘Romantic’? Sym- 
phony under Steinberg, one has to go all 
the way back to the early thirties, to 
Ormandy's Seventh in his Minneapolis 
days, for a previous Bruckner symphony 
recorded in this country. The fact that 


the present performance is by a west-coast 


recording orchestra, and not associated 


with any city’s regular symphonic reper- 
tory, Is again quite in line with all of this. 
It isan artifact, and just as it is testimony 


to Walter's great esteem that it has been 
made at all, so it is a tribute to his em- 
pathy-creating power that the final result 
can even be considered in relation to the 
treasured mementos of the Ninth from 
Vienna, Amsterdam and Munich. I hope 
that it will not prove to be once more a 
lone exceptic i wide area of neglect 
In the Ninth, Bruckner shares with 
d Mahler in the special glamor 
d mystery attached toa great unfinished 
sympho More specifically, it shares 


with the Sc 


1ubert the fact that it opens in 


a somber minor kev and closes, as we now 


BRUCKNER: 


Symphony No. 9 in D 
ym} : 


muy Original Version Columbia 
Symp Orchestra conducted by 
Bruno Walter Columbia ML-5571, 


$4.98, or Stereo MS-6171, $5.98. 


Jock Bay n Radio Sym. Decca DX-139 
~ re te na Pro Musica Vox 8040 
an $e ( certgebouw Epic 3401 
Revi : Lowe): 

Adler, Vienna Orchestra. .......... ... SPA 24/5 
Decembi / } 


By JACK DIETHER 


possess it, in a radiantly transfigured E 
major. This accident of fate increases, of 
course, the superstitious awe with which 
both works are widely regarded. It is as if 
the usual earthly triumph of the finale, 
transforming the original key into the 
major, were canceled by a higher decree 
that the composer remain in the trans- 
figured realm and vision of the slow move- 
ment (in the subdominant and supertonic 
keys respectively). Such  half-conscious 
fantasies are stronger by far than such 
rational facts as that Schubert’s B minor 
symphony was far from his last work, or 
that Bruckner was working hard on his 
real finale, and had it nearly three-fourths 
completed in full score, when he died in 
1896. In the realm of music, imaginative 
fantasy (without which notes are only 
notes after all) will not be denied, and so 
we come to read, in the annotations for 
this record, that ‘“Brucknerites tend to 
rejoice that the Ninth was never finished, 
contending that the great Adagio is a fare- 
well to life, and that anything following it 
would be anticlimax.’’ To those who re- 
gard the Adagios as the high points of his 
finished symphonies anyway, such a view 
has a musical as well as sentimental logic, 
while those who value the works more 
integrally will differ strongly. H. F. 
Redlich states, for instance, that “an 
orchestral performance of this {finale} 
fragment would permit a deeper insight 
into the innermost recesses of Bruckner’s 
creative mind.” 

Bruckner himself, at any rate, would 
surely have been stunned with disbelief at 
the public recognition of anything from his 
pen as ‘‘a symphony” that was left to end 
in another key than it began, so steadfastly 
did he follow the rules he set out for him- 
self at the start. ‘The idea of ‘‘progressive”’ 
tonality already well established in his life- 
time by the 36-yvears-younger Mahler 
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would 


his wildest drean 


e occurred to Bruckner t 
the same Mahler 


ext svmphony after 


lever ha 


= vet 
was calmly to end his 1 
Bruckner’s death, a symphony in G, in 


that very “heavenly” kev of E major I 


h, that Mahler was consciously 











! the “accident of fate” that 
b th, since the Bruckner manu 
cript Was a jealously guarded possession 
of Ferdinand Léwe until 1903, when the 
latter published the three movements 
drastically altered form as his laborious 
realizati of the authentic autograph 
\nd there is the tinal touch of glamor that 
ests this wo the fact that its true 
cle Vas ( revealed until the talse 
epres¢ ( h | bee circulation for 
some thirty ears atter 1903, accompanied 
| ch suspicious wonderment on the 
) t perceptive Brucknerites that his 
, er of spe vy through the orchest 
sh | e pli ibl have cha ged his 
| npho Let us thank the late F 
CI es A\dle d SPA records, wh« 
ec (1e¢ the Lowe versio: that we can 
hea it erence for ourselves ind thus 
pprec é { historical sense the 
istonished delight of the musical world i 
the solutio t that long-gnawing mvs 
ter CCUS1IO that led musicians to 
sp re elat Ol 
Thus ever I v bout the Ninth, both 
ternall d externally, encourages the 
ipocalyptic valuatio ind this is well 
ealized Br oW ilter’s ipproach he 
il arpeggiac ascent of the unison horns 
sometimes regarded as an allusion to 
his Seventh Symphony, has not culmi 
ited more thrillingly attacked and 
: ed high B than here Even Va 
Bei n d Horenstein, whose recordings 
I consider the chief « irrent alternates to 
his new e ive not so caught the full 
wajesty of this il page There are no 
| lic dic lons except a 4 ind ther 


ind 
y harmonies for both the 
\ igner 


So what is one todo 


ier it the bottom of the ascent 
derlvit 
trombones and the tubas are a 
mere “* 
with that crescendo, and with that top B, 


ined for four bars with no indicat 


There to have 


Under Walter it simply 


of a diminuendo? seems 
some doubt 


shines forth in all its natural splendor for 


in instant, then sinks back and blends 
completely into the golden harmony 
Stereophonic resonance too is essential 
here Hearing it plaved thus, we realize 


it last that even the glory of the He nle- 


hen ending is but a varied repetition of 
But 
Los 
ind 


them to 


Bruckner’s incomparable prototype 
in our surprise, let us not forget tha 
\ngeles brass plavers are of the best 
we have every reason to expect 
equal, or on occasion to surpass, the splen- 
did 
would especially cite the handling of the 


Waguer 


the second quartet of horns for this Adagio 


ensemble of the Concertgebouw | 


which repl ice 


tubas themselves, 


\s their sound is often too subdued, their 


more aggressive assertion under Walter at 


s ot 


letter B, over the agitated whisperi: 


the 


string tremolos, is equally startling 
the brass 
the Var 


Beinum, of which excellent examples are 


In general, however, rticu- 


lation is most impressive in 


{ 


found in the passage for horns at eight bars 


betore E in the -ldagzo, in the trombones at 
six bars after K, and again in the e/ght 
horns together at the ‘‘fezerlich, misterioso 


Adagio L, in 


the Vaughan Williams-like harmonies for 


opening of thesvmphony. At 


the strings, Van Beinum’s attack is much 


bolder than most of the others, making the 


dynamic contrasts of the passage more 


This is characteristic of his ap- 


Adagio, 


s 


powertul 


proach to the and is intensified 
rather than diminished by his broad tempo 
For Adagio of the Eighth 


Symphony Van Beinum and Jochum stand 


whereas in the 


it opposite poles as presenting respectively 


the fastest and slowest on records, with 
over eight minutes’ difference in duration 
for that single movement, here they are 


igreed on a very slow tempo, while Horen- 


stein, Whose dagios also are often relative- 





fe. 


ly slow, stands at the opposite end, tray 
sing it in about six minutes’ less time that 
the, Since Vat 


still 


may be taken as the chief exponent of the 


Beinum’ nt i 
e1numMm s movement ts 


more cohesive than Jochum’'s, he 


broadest approach to this movement, and 
it is one that bears up well, never becoming 
slack or funereal. Walter's tempo is about 
half way between, and while I don’t think 
it is in his nature to sustain a tempo as 
slow as Van Beinum’s, he does wonders in 
his own comfortable sphere, never forcing, 
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IN THE GALA SORIA SERIES: 
THE VERDI “REQUIEM” 


First stereo recording of this great work. Fritz Reiner conducts the 
Vienna Philharmonic. Soloists: Leontyne Price, Rosalind Elias, 
Jussi Bjoerling, Giorgio Tozzi. This is Bjoerling’s last recording. 
Cloth-bound, gold-stamped, 2-record album features magnificent Skira Art 
Book illustrated with Signorelli’s famous frescoes of “The Last Judgment.” 


In Living Stereo and regular L.P. 


OTHER SORIA SERIES ALBUMS NOW AVAILABLE: 
BERLIOZ: REQUIEM. Charles Munch and the Boston Symphony with chorus. 2 L.P.’s. 
HANDEL: MESSIAH. (complete) Sir Thomas Beecham, 
Royal Philharmonic Orch. and Chorus. 4 L.P.’s. 
HANDEL: MESSIAH. (highlights) Sir Thomas Beecham, 
Royal Philharmonic Orch. and Chorus. 1 L.P. 
RICHARD STRAUSS: ARIADNE AUF NAXOS. Leinsdorf, Vienna Philharmonic. 3 L.P.’s. 
POULENC: LA VOIX HUMAINE. Denise Duval in one-character opera. 
VIENNA PHILHARMONIC FESTIVAL. Karajan conducting. 4 L.P.’s. 
RICHARD STRAUSS: DON QUIXOTE. Reiner, Chicago Symphony. Cellist: Janigro. 
ROYAL BALLET GALA PERFORMANCES. Ansermet, Royal Opera House Orch. 2 L.P.’s. 
MACLEISH: J.B. Original Cast in Pulitzer Prize-winning play. 2 L.P.’s. 


RCA\ICTOR 
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but letting the music take wing seemingly 
of its own volition \s for Horenstein, it 


isn’t too clear why he chooses the un- 


characteristic tempo he does, until the 


beginning of the long crescendo near the 
that Bruckner’s most 


end culminates in 


horrendous dissonance. He sees this as an 
agitated outburst rather than an accumu- 
lation of tragic power, and since it is 
** Volto adagio’’, his initial Adagio mustn't 
be too slow The only advantage of this 
approach is that it makes the transtigured 
coda seem even more ethereal. Perhaps 
Horenstein was influenced by the storm- 
and-haven sequence that closes Mahler's 


K indertotenlieder 


it is easy to see a resemblance here 


to whose cradling motif 
, which 
would illustrate the danger of translating 
Bruckner’'s speech in too literally dramatic 
terms 

Walter's 


I have heard, and is 


The grandeur ot first move- 
ment ranks with any 
superbly timed. I am especially grateful 
for his careful articulation of the haunting 


letter X 


furthering the effect of a vast expansion of 


woodwind dialogues in the coda 
Beethoven's mysterious coda in his Ninth, 
and beautifully reproduced by Columbia 
Scherzo 1s 


His conception of the more 


debatable This music is the obverse of 
the heavenly vision of the succeeding 
Idagic With its dissonant structure and 


its relentless stamping rhythm, the main 
section is the nearest the usually gentle 


sruckner came to the demoniac 


Mahlerian Scherzo 


ever 
It anticipates at least 
the savage pounding, though not the tear- 
iw and rending effects, of the Scherzo of 
Mahler's Sixth 


tum is on quite another plane, and any 


lI 
But its rhythmic momen- 
attempt to slow it down to a tempo ap- 
proachi: 


Mahler 


cliftic 


g that sometimes adopted for the 
as \\ alter does, 


ulties, 


is likely to land in 
producing in the long run a 
| 


mechanical effect of awkward deliberation, 


instead of the fateful power so ominously 


promised at the outset Bruckner’s 
particular perpetuum mobile loses nothing 
in inexorability through its quite rapid 
pulse, and is indeed marked simply and 


unconditionally “Bewegt, le bhaft"’ 


It has everything to lose by the 


agitated, 
lively 
heavily portentous treatment that evokes, 


} 
not a giant, but only 
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an elephant The 


Mahler Sixth analogy is, in the upshot, a 
false lead. I think one should forget en- 
tirely about the stamping, and take rather 
the analogy, if any is wanted, of the fleet- 
ing and shadowy (schattenhaft) motion of 
the Mahler Seventh Scherzo for the soft, 
dark 


naturally into place. 


opening; then the rest will fall 
When he reaches the gossamer Mendels- 
Phis 
is also intended to be quick (main tempo 
Schnell’), 
speeding up for a Trio, Walter has to em- 
ploy a beat that weights its elfin figures 


sohnian 7 rio, the difficulty increases 


and to avoid the anomaly of 


down with chains. It would be an ideal 
accompaniment for a film of the Midsum- 
mer Night's Dream ballet projected in slow 
motion. The obviously unnecessary placing 
of the record turnover in the very, midst of 
this barely three-minute 7r7o completes its 
discombobulation 

Despite certain advantages in the stark 
outlines of the Epic recording, the new 
Columbia stereo pressing gives the whole 
symphony a far more lifelike quality than 
it has previously enjoved—save for the 
indifferent bass sound, which is somewhat 
better only in the Decca anyway The 
sense of envelopment provided by stereo, 
with bass but 


preferably commensurate 


even without it, is so advantageous to 
Bruckner’s esthetic that it amounts to a 
potential renaissance of his art. Dozens of 


fortuitous could be cited, of 


passages 
which I choose the composer's strange 
emphasis on the augmented fourth tone 
B natural in the cadential key of F major 
at the end of the exposition in the first 
The in- 


movement (closing at letter J). 


explicable poignancy (and more for which 
there is simply no word) of this note in this 
falling 


octaves by flute and plucked violins, is a 


place, as sounded repeatedly in 


stroke of fantasy to which the isolating 
power and resonance of stereo imparts an 
extraordinary metabolism. 

For stereophonic purposes, the wretched 
and vet fascinating question of the seating 
of the string players looms large in Bruck- 
ner’s Ninth. At 


ample, the first and second violins play 


Adagio letter G, for ex- 


alternate bars, together forming a con- 


tinuous counterpoint to the cellos and 


basses In this recording the higher 
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but 


nte it issues consistently from the 
left. the second violins being behind the 
irst | the lower voice from the right, 
enhancing the antithesis that is already 
present without directionality. But the 
sonica homogeneous give-and-take be- 
ween the violins is mot directionalized and 
erefore not manifest, as it certains 
vould be if the second violins were up 
mt on the right instead of the cellos. 
\nd if this give-and-take is not the more 
mportant element to make clear, why did 


Bruckner bother to alternate the violins at 


it] Phev can only be distinguished from 


, other by sense of direction. Or, as 


William Masselos and the 


Ht. Copland Piano Fantasy dates 
from 1957. It was dedicated to the 
William Kapell, and has re- 


memory oO 


mained virtually the exclusive property, up 
to now, of the artist who presented it at its 
premiic re William Masselos 


runs nearly a half-hour, is in every sense a 


The piece 


major composition. It is the third such 
composition for piano created by Copland, 
the others being the Piano Variations 
1930) (now available in two recordings as 
ou can see) and the Sonata; and to me it 
seems to be his finest work vet for that 
instrument 

Phat is saying something, for Copland’s 
piano compositions are outstanding among 
the keyboard literature presented during 
the past thirty years. Virgil Thomson 
once pointed out in a review of Copland’s 


Symphony No. 3 that the composer invari- 


bly writes his most expressive music for 
eved instruments. 

Phe fantasy, among the freest of musical 
orms, has the built-in risk of not being 


COPLAND: Piano Variations; Piano 
Fantasy; William) Masselos (piano). 
Columbia ML-5568, $4.98, or Stereo 
MS-6168, $5.98. 

COPLAND: Piano Variations; SHA- 

PERO: Sonata No. 1; DELLO JOIO: 

Sonata’ No. 3; GOTTSCHALK: Le 

Bananier; GERSHWIN: Three Pre- 

udes; Frank Glazer (piano). Concert- 

Disc M-1217 or Stereo CS-217, $4.98. 
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more frequently in late Bruckner, the 
violins are themselves in involved counter- 
point with each other, in which case 
stereophony has the still more important 
function of clarifying, by separation, two 
homogeneous strands I think Walter 
might also find that the warmth of string 
tone which he so tirelessly pursues would 
be automatically enhanced in the stereo 
reproduction if his basses were on the 
opposite side of the stage from the cellos, 
instead of more or less directly behind 
them. But that again is partly dependent 
on the adequacy of bass presence so seldom 


achieved in orchestral stereo at this time 


Copland Piano Fantasy 


able to hold the attention; and the longer 
the fantasy, the greater the risk. It cannot 
be said that Copland has completely 
escaped a feeling of discursiveness, but his 
accomplishment is something to be reck- 
oned with. His Fantasy is a granite-like 
piece, built on base material of rhythmic 
figures and intervals rather than on melo- 
dies, at least as the classically-oriented 
listener thinks of melody. Each key figure 
averages four or five notes. Copland uses 
dodecaphonic techniques generously but 
inconsistently —in short, when he feels like 
it. The composition is grey in color and 
sharply outlined. Its expressivity is some- 
what illusive, but IT have a notion that it 
bears some resemblance to the late Bee- 
thoven piano sonatas. The work is dignified 
and elevated in spirit, full of contrast, 
somewhat improvisational in character. 
\nd, very important, it has personality; 
only Aaron Copland could have written it 

I look forward to hearing it again and am 
glad Masselos will be playing it. What an 
extraordinary pianist he is, and what ser- 
vices he has rendered the cause of con- 
temporary American music! ‘Though he is 
not well-known among casual listeners, he 
is nevertheless one of the most important 
pianists playing anywhere in the world 
today. 

He knows Copland’s sound world to 
perfection and is capable of rev ealing it to 
anyone. In the Fantasy as well as in the 
now-classic Piano Variations (1930), he 
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Descriptive literature 


helps to account for its remarkable performance. 


We hope there is a place in your life 
fora KLH Model Eight. 








gives that lean tone and concentrated 
resonance without which Copland is not 
Copland. His execution is surgically clean, 
and his rhythm is something from heaven. 

It is almost unfair to compare Masselos’ 
playing of the Variations with Frank 
Glazer’s. Glazer in an accomplished 
pianist, but his identification with this 
music cannot begin to equal that of Mas- 
selos, which is unique. 

Glazer’s new recital record is, neverthe- 
less, a pleasant omnibus of American piano 
music. There is, first in point of time, the 
charming miniature by Gottschalk with 
its Creole savor; the Copland (the most 
impressive composition in the recital); the 
sophisticated and somewhat superficial 
Shapero sonata, dressed impeccably in the 
best international style; the occasionally 
warm but flabby-in-spirit Dello Joio 
Sonata No. 3; and those three dolled-up 
show tunes that Gershwin always pleased 
us with. A nice collection, and all nicely 
performed. 

Technically, both recordings are excel- 
lent, the stereo version being. slightly 
superior in either case. C.y.b. 

* 
DEBUSSY: Sonata for Violin and Piano; 

LEKEU: Sonata for Violin and Piano in 

G; Arthur Grumiaux (violin); Riccardo 


Castagnone (piano). Epic LC-3667, 
$4.98. 
ATHIS is a wonderful recorded multi- 
parity of music. Though Lekeu’s talents 


were recognized in his short lifespan of 
twenty-four years we rarely hear his work 
on concert programs. Grumiaux’s per- 
formance of the Violin Sonata is a bold, 
important entry in the LP catalogue. No 
lesser value pertains to the Debussy work. 
For once, we are able to realize that the 
last works of this composer were far from 
the weak, supposedly thin-blooded affairs 
so many critics make of them. The three 
sonatas that Debussy composed of the 
half-dozen he planned in 1919 are fully- 
tempered impressionism. ‘The sounds are 
blocked into less divergent paths; they 
are classified so they become interlarded 
with classicism. Despite the screams of 
carping critics that Debussy had run his 
well dry, these sonatas are rather the sign- 
posts of a new style that Debussy did not 
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The 


ind Castagnone approach the 


live to bring to maturity wa\ 


Grumiaux 


work is evident of the truth that this is 
sober music, far less hedonistic than 
Debussy’s earlier style They play the 


sonata with forthright: no butterflies 





nd seascapes are simulated; the music is 


presented for the dramatic stvlistic syn 


represelits 
\lthough Lekeu 


thematic 


thesis it 
s music draws its formal 
and tie-in 


concept ot tie-up 


from César Franck, his harmonies are 
than Fr il 


maticism, though present, is not so shifting 


because the chro- 


CK S 


Lekeu pins the chromatics; rather he does 


not permit them to sideslip and sequential- 


ize themselves. The phrasings are longer 
than Franck’s—the music sings more. In 
short, Lekeu ntensely more emotional 
tha the restral ed Franck, who held t 
careful check on his outpourings \side 


cyclian system of the 


Franck school, the Violin 


from the use of the 


Sonata displays 


hyvthmic conditio that is very fas- 
cinating Usually, odd meters (quintle 
ind septule) are used for their asymmetric 
restlessness But there is a ‘normal’ con- 
dition that can be applied to these rhythms 


he seven-eight meter of the second move- 


mel! ex npie its beats are ar- 
ranged ratios of four plus three within 
each measure Che performers make this 
q te clear is it should be and vet they 
a clist rb the flowing musical diction 
Though musical blueprints are vitally 
ecessar\ ictual sound and aural re- 
ceptivit ire still required for complete 
substantiation. Lekeu is not found want- 
g, nor is the Belgian violinist and his 
pla st-colle igue here (. 
a 
DVORAK: Symphony No. 4(8) in G, Of 
vs Carr Overture, Op. 92 London 
Sv mp! Orchestra conducted by 
\nta ey t NMer« Stereo Sk 
90236, $5.98 
Barbiroll Mercury 50162 
Sz | LC-3532, SBC-1015 
est Angel 35622 
Sawallis Angel 35214 
Overture 
Silve Angel 35622 
Reine RCA Victor LM-1999 
/oeusadl Columbia ML-5242 
SDORATI delivers a ilwavs exciting, 
tightly knit performance of both delightful 
320) 


works My only criticism of this con- 


ception, applying principally to the svm- 
times frenetic; it 


phony, is that it is at 


lacks the slightly more leisurely a ro- 


mantic approach that can be heard in 
Barbirolli’s splendid recording. If, how- 
ever, you prefer your Dvorak with excite- 


ment as its primary interpretative element, 


the present disc should be highly satis- 


factory Che stereo recording is close up 
but retains considerable spaciousness, with 
a slightly wiry sound in the strings being 
the only exception to an otherwise brilliant 
reproduction of the excellent) orchestra 
LK 
e 

DVORAK: 
Op O5 


\ lena 


ducted by 


Symphony No. 5 in E minor, 
“From the New World” 
State Opera Orchestra 


con- 
Vladimir Golschmann. Van- 
guard SRV-114, $1.98, or Stereo SRY- 
114-SI), $2.98 
Palich, Czech Phi rr Parliament 101 


SGOLSCHMANN’S forceful cor 


hews to the standard pattern of perform- 





cept 


ince except tor the speed at which he 


takes the two concluding movements 
the final coda especialls tending to 
compromise articulative clarity rhe 
orchestral sound is clear and well-bal- 
inced, if a bit rough in texture \.K 


a 
DVORAK: 


Op OF 


in FE minor, 
Vew World’); Detroit 


Symphony Orchestra conducted by Paul 


a . ” 
Symphony No. 5 


“From the 





Paray Mercury Stereo SR-90262, 
$5.98 
Szell, Cleveland Orct Epic BC-1026 
Walter, Columbia Sy Orch. . Columbia MS-6066 


S THIS work 


Par i\ 's 


would hardly have seemed 


usual cup of tea. He goes at it 
with hammer and tongs, using tempi that 


The 


ilways sound like Dvorak 


often leave one a bit breathless 
results do wt 
ind even less like what we are accustomed 
Still, for 


Paray’s 


to hearing in this familiar opus. 
all its Gallic unconventionality 
conception deftly points up many unusual 
details and provides in general a quite 


refreshing new look at an old warhorse 


For those who prefer a little less Berlioz 
“New World”, but 


want the advantage of stereo, anyway, the 


ind Franck in their 


two versions noted above (among others 


too numerous to contemplate sanely can 
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New Release 


Beethoven: PIANO CONCERTO No. 3 
Wilhelm Backhaus—Vienna Philharmonic 


Orchestra—Karl Bohm 
B 19063 
FAMOUS VON SUPPE OVERTURES 


Poet and Pe int; Pique Dame; Morning, Noon 
and \ jht Vienna; Light Cavalr y. London 
Philharmonic Orchestra—Georg Solti 

B 19064 


Tchaikovsky: 
_ NUTCRACKER SUITES Nos. 1 and 2 
tris Conse tory Orchestra—A. Fistoulari 


9065 
VIENNA PHILHARMONIC 


“NEW YEAR” CONCERT 

Clemens Kr Great music of Johann and 
Josef Strauss including such favorites as: 
Main Lebenslauf Ist Lieb’ und Lust; Pizzicato 
Polka; Agyptischer Marsch 


B 19066 


Tchaikovsky: THE SWAN LAKE—Complete 
London Symphony Orchestra—A. Fistoulari 
(2 records) BA 42003 


Sibelius: SYMPHONY No. 1 
London Symphony Orchestra—A. Collins 
B 


19069 


Tchaikovsky: 
THE SLEEPING BEAUTY—Complete 
Paris Conservatory Orchestra—A. Fistoulari 


2 records BA 4201 


Beethoven 
PIANO “CONCERTO No. 5 ‘‘Emperor”’ 
Wilhelm Backhaus-Vienna Philharmonic 
Orchestra—Clemens Krauss 


B 19072 


Moussorgsky-Ravel: 
PICTURES AT AN EXHIBITION 

Ravel: LA VALSE 

L’Orchestre de la Suisse Romande and Paris 
Conservatory—Orchestra conducted by Ernest 


Ansermet 
3 19073 


Bach: COMPL 
SRANDERBURG CONCERTOS, Nos. 1-6 
Stuttgart Chamber Orchestra—K. Munchinger 
(2 records) BA 42002 


All the above records $1.98 each 


Write for 


December 


free complete catalog. Dept.DH. RICHMOND RECORDS, 140 W. 22nd St., 
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be recommended. The Detroiters respond 


vigorously and precisely to their leader, 


and Mercury's stereo sound is splendid in 


every way. J.W.B 
GRIEG: Two Elegiac Melodies, Op. 34; 
“Peer Gynt" Suite No. 1, Op. 46, and 
No. 2, Op. 55; Concertgebouw Or- 


chestra of Amsterdam conducted by 
Eduard Van Beinum (in the “Melodies” 
and Jean Fournet (in “Peer Gynt” 
Annette de la Bije (soprano). Epic LC- 
3732, $4.98, or Stereo BC-1099, $5.98. 
S)THE inclusion of the Two Elegiac Melo- 
dies (Heart Wounds and The Last Spring) 
once again brings home the tragic loss of 
Van Beinum. His feeling for style, com- 
mand of orchestral sonorities, and beauti- 
fully molded phrasing were never more in 
evidence than in these short but eloquent 
compositions. The Peer Gynts are a disap- 


pointment. They contain neither the 


warmth of the Ormandy version nor the 
Barbirolli’s 


Suite. 


exciting freshness of perfor- 


mance of the First However, 


Solvejg's Song reveals the exquisitely silver- 
throated lyric soprano voice of Annette de 
la Bije 


like 


Her beautifully rounded, flute- 


tones, and her perfectly controlled 
crescendi and diminuendi are a joy to hear 


These seven minutes of uncommonly pure 





liquid sound make this release a ‘‘must”’. 
D.H.M 
. 
HANDEL: ‘‘Jephtha’’—‘Tis Heav'n's all 
ruling power; Quartet, O spare your 
daughter Laud her all ye virgins; 
‘Serse’’—Ombra mai fit: “Orlando” 
Vad Scene, Ah! stigie larve; Cielo! se tu il 
consenti; “L’Allegro’’—Let me wander; 
‘Rinaldo’ —Lascia ch'io pianga; ‘‘Theo- 
dora’’—Kind Heaven; Wide spread his 
nan Sweet rose and lil Duet, To thee 
thou glorious son of worth; Eileen Poulter 
soprano), Alfred Deller (counter-tenor 
Wilfred Brown (tenor), Maurice Bevan 
baritone), Herbert Tachezi (harpsi- 
chord), Handel Festival Orchestra, con- 
ducted by Anthony Lewis. Bach Guild 
BG-601, $4.98, or Stereo BGS-5029, 
$5.95 
S}THIS sort of record serves as a vivid 


reminder of the riches we are missing as a 


result of the general neglect by the record 


$22 


companies of some of Handel's finest works, 
Of those represented here, surely ‘‘Jephtha”’ 
“Theodora” 
attention beyond any possibility of denial, 
But it is difficult to resist the delights of a 
program like this. The album is titled: 
“The Handel—Arias and 
Ensembles from the Neglected Operas and 


and above all cry out for 


Connoisseur’s 
Oratorios”. The selections are judiciously 
chosen. Advertisements have billed the 
“Orlando” Mad Scene as the main event, 
and to be sure it is a splendid thing; but if 
it is the longest piece of the collection it is 
by no means the only interesting one 
Certainly the other ‘“‘Orlando” excerpt is 
delightful, and it is pleasing to hear the 
notorious Largo from ‘‘Xerxes’’ done in the 
Likewise the famous and 


** Rinaldo” And as a 


the ‘‘Theodora’’ excerpts are the 


proper style. 
beautiful extract. 
group 
mostimpressive. I must admit reluctantly 
that I am just a little disappointed with 
Alfred Deller is 
a splendid musician but I am concerned 
about the 


some of the performances. 
increase in the obviously 
feminine coloring of his singing. (His pres- 
ence here is in the castrato roles in “Or- 
“*Theodora”’, con- 
tralto part in ‘‘Jephtha’’, for all of which 


lando” and and in a 


his counter-tenor voice is a_ satisfactory 
Some of the best singing or 
Miss 


while the others are all 


compromise 


the disc is that of Poulter in her 


= Rinaldo” 


highly competent they frequently sound a 


solo; 


bit tentative in their efforts. I get the 
impression that this may be the fault of 
the usually excellent Lewis, whose tempi 
here are often too fast and whose over-all 
conceptions sometimes seem a bit glib and 
superficial. This seems particularly true 
for example, in the ‘“Jephtha’’ ensemble 
which jogs by with much less effect than it 
should have. I have the strong feeling that 
the orchestra here is Viennese: if this is 
true, the unfamiliar circumstances might 
account for Lewis’ seeming lapse from his 
own high standards. Note, for example, 
his greater success in a Handel program of 
similar nature on Oiseau-Lyre SOL-60001 
see ARG, Feb. 1960, p. 434). But such 
objections should not be taken to discredit 
the undeniable delights of this program 
Even if we do not vet have the complete 
works, we can still enjoy these excerpts, 
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especially in this fine, warm stereo sound 
Full texts, with translations where neces- 


sary, are provided But one should note 


‘Katya Kabanova’ very 


a ye \PPEARANCE of this splendid 
album is fortunately timed with a 
reappraisal ot Janaéek’s 
operas in England and America. “‘Aatya™ 
> now ensconced t Sadler's Wells, and 

is given a production at last summer's 
-mpire State Festival that was at least a 


ood try. Sooner or later it will be accord- 


ed its rightful place among the half-dozen 


nest operas this century has produced 
Twenty vears separate ‘“‘Aatya” from 

Janaéek’s tirst real operate SUCCESS, 
Tenuta Phe contrast that can be drawn 


betwee! the two works I> quite close to 


Verdi's “Forza and 


0 The luxuriance of the earlier 
WOT ha iot bee dispelled, but it has 
been t ed to intinitely more compelling 
ise This is a score which by itself is a 
marvel of iridescent, wondrous, infinitely 


iried sound, but at the same time there 
single stroke wasted, not a single 

effect repeated. Working with a complex 
ii sprawling plot, that of Ostrovsky’s 
famous drama The Storm, Janaéek worked 
miracle of compression both in his 
imazingly skillful libretto and in its 
musical setting. His musical style, always 
beholden to the rhythms and inflections of 


the Moravian language and music, here 





ichieves a oneness with the flow of language 
JANACEK: “Katya Kabanova’; Draho 
Beno Blachut 
Boris); Bohumir Vich (Tikhon); Lud- 
mila Komancova (‘‘Kabanicha’™’); Zde- 
ek Kroupa_ (Dikol Viktor Koci 
Vania Ivana Mixova Barbara 

Rudolf Jedlicka (Kuligin Eva Hlobi- 
Marcela Lemariova 
Prague National Theater 


mira Tikalova (Katya 


lova Glasha 
Feklusha 
Chorus and Orchestra conducted by 
Jaroslav Krombhok Artia ALPO-85, 
four sides, $10.98, or Stereo, ALPO(S)- 
85, $12.98. 
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some spelling corrections needed: Jephtha 
should not be “Jeptha’’, and the fe of 
}.W.B. 


Jephtha is Storgé, not “Sorge™’ 


great musi 
By ALAN RICH 


that is a milestone in the technique of 
vocal composition 

But these are technical considerations. 
What comes across even more strongly, in 
hearing ‘‘Aatya™ on records, is the vivid- 
ness with which the musical material serves 
the working-out of the drama The 
occasional naiveté with which the younger 
Janaéek availed himself of the musical 
thoughts of his contemporaries has now 
given wav to a homogeneous musical stvle 
that may be conservative by 1960 stand- 
ards, but which becomes remarkably re- 
sponsive to the flow and meaning of 
language There is no question here of 
music as “decoration” for text; the two 
elements are inseparable 

Very little in the score impedes the on- 
rush of the drama, the tragedy of a girl 
caught up in simultaneous conflicts of love 
and social responsibility. Only in the two 
great scenes between the two lovers, Katya 
and the weak-willed Boris, is there any- 
thing of the lyrical expansion of traditional 
opera. But even at these moments the 
orchestra takes over the impetus of the 
play, arguing now pro now con in an inter- 
mingling of musical motives. In the less- 
than-two hours the opera takes to perform 
we are given a full measure of statement, 
conflict and resolution. The final scene, 
as the body of the drowned Katya its laid 
before her unbending and unrepentant 
mother-in-law, is as overwhelming a two 
minutes as musical drama affords. 

“Katya Kabanova™ is not an opera for 
casual listening, and it may be that having 
the piece on records does some measure of 
disservice to the concentration which it 
requires. But there is so much missionary 
work still to be done on Janaéek's behalf 
that any means for calling attention to his 
musical capacities is hardly amiss. Kromb- 
hole leads his forces with vigor and single- 
mindedness, and Mme. Tikalova’s pro- 
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jection of the name role ts a vocal and dra- 
matic tour de force. Blachut, certainly the 
best-known of Prague singers, is equally 
magnificent; the others produce somewhat 
more workaday sounds, but their ensemble 
sense is glorious. I ama little peeved that 
Krombhole or his editor have found it 
necessary to enrich the orchestration here 
and there, especially in the Prelude, but 
this is hardly a major blot on a recording 
not likely to be duplicated. Very good 
sound; very very great music LR. 
e 
KHACHATURIAN: “Gayne”’ (excerpts); 
London Symphony Orchestra conducted 
by Anatole Fistoulari. Everest LPBR- 
6052 or Stereo SDBR-3052, $4.98. 
SALTHOUGH there could have been 
more incisiveness and less soberness in this 
performance, this is nevertheless colorful, 
dynamic playing. Presented are eleven of 
the thirteen sections in Khachaturian’s 
two concert suites from the ballet score: 
Sabre Dance, Lyrical Duet, Dance of the 
Rose Maidens, Hopak, Lullaby, Lezghinka, 
Russian Dance, Gayne’s Adagio, Dance of 
the Young Kurds, Dance of the Old Man, 
and Fire. Everest’s sound is amazingly 
clear and sharply focused. P<.P. 
© 
Deum; Iren Szecsody 


KODALY: 7: 


Magda Tiszay (contralto 
\ndras Farago 


soprano 


Tibor Udvardy (tenor 


basso); Budapest Chorus and Hun- 
garian Concert Orchestra, conducted 
\ Zoltan Kodaly Psalmus Hun- 


tricus; Endre Rosler (tenor); Buda- 


pest Chorus and Hungarian Concert 


Orchestra conducted by Zoltan Kodaly. 
\rtia ALP-152, $4.98 
e Deum 

~ } 


voboda West. 18455 
Psalmus Hungaricus 

Fricsay Decca DL-977: 
Ferencsik Everest 6022 
A THISis an important historic document, 
presenting as it does two great modern 
choral works the composer's own per- 
rhe coupling, too, is happy; 
older recordings have combined both 
pieces with orchestral works. Having said 
this, however, | must admit to disappoint- 
ment 1 the new release The choral and 
rchestral performance in both works is 
creditable, and the composer, not so tar 


short of eighty, still seems to have plenty of 


vigor, but the solo work on both sides of 
the disc leaves much to be desired, and to 
be perfectly honest there are better re- 
cordings. An early Westminster release of 
the Te Deum conducted by Swoboda is still 
listed by Schwann. Heard today it is a 
brighter and more sonorous recording than 
this, and the solo quartet, headed by Sena 
Jurinac, is incomparably superior. 
Kodaly’s quartet is amplified out of all 
balance with the chorus and orchestra, and 
at best the singers are hardly first-rate. 
The Psalmus has been rather frequently 
recorded, most notably by Fricsay, with 
outstanding singing of the long and exact- 
ing tenor solo part by Hafliger, and by 
Ferencsik, with another good tenor, Nils- 
son. Kodaly’s performance is in the 
original Hungarian, Fricsay’s in German 
and Ferencsik’s in English. Kodaly’s 
tenor sounds old, tired and rather hoarse, 
which is hardly the highest recommenda- 
tion for a singer of this music. Ferencsik’s 
performance is available in stereo as well 
as mono, which might be an argument in 
its favor. Still, for myself I find Fricsay’s 


all in all the best performance. P.L.M 
* 
LASSUS: Requiem; Motets, “Ubi est 


Abel’, ‘‘Justorum animae"’, and ‘‘In hora 

Penitential Psalm “De pro- 
fundis”; The Swabian Choral Singers 
and Instruments, Stuttgart, conducted 
by Hans Grischkat. Lyrichord LL-87, 
$4.98. 

ASINCE all the other records in the group 

in which this present disc was released are 


ultima” ; 


reissues of Vox deletions, one is tempted to 
speculate about this one. As far as I can 
ascertain, this record never before appeared 
under Vox’s auspices (nor anyone else's); 
although since Vox sometime back did 
release two records of Lassus by Grischkat 
(DL-380 and DL-400: see ARG May, 
1959, pp. 614-615) it is possible that this 
record also passed fleetingly through Vox’s 
hands. Such speculation, of course, is idle 
and has nothing to do with the real merits 
of this release. Which, as a matter of fact, 
are very considerable. This is the first 
recording of Lassus’ Missa quinque vocum 
pro defunctis, a noble and moving work. 
Of the motets, Justorum animae may be 
found on Decca Archive (ARC-3077) ina 
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THE MOST IMPORTANT 
IMPROVEMENT IN 
RECORD REPRODUCTION 


ANTI-SKATING 


_——, 


ntti 


ba it 
‘ 


ot. 


WITH THE FAIRCHILD 500 


ARM-TRANSPORT AND 


LS* CARTRIDGE 


Every arm—regardless of make or 
model—has up till now been subjected 
to what is commonly known as “the 
skating force’. Very simply it is the 
frictional rotation caused by the spin- 
ning record against the stylus of the 
cartridge. It tends to pull the arm in- 
wards towards the center of the record 
...it Causes excessive groove deterio- 
ration and uneven stylus wear... but 
most important it causes right chan- 
nel distortion on stereo records! The 
right channel is the outer wall of the 
stereo groove. On heavily recorded 
passages the stylus being forced in- 
ward does not maintain sufficient con- 
tact with the outer wall—hence 
breakup and distortion. 

The Fairchild 500 is a new concept 
from the Fairchild labora- 
tories. It makes every other arm vir- 
tually obsolete by its remarkable 
Anti-Skating feature which com- 
pletely overcomes the undesirable 
forces outlined above. 


famous 


Dece mober 






FROM THIS W 


TO THIS W 


By applying a force equal in mag- 
nitude but opposite in direction to 
the skating force the Fairchild 500 
assures you of true stereo reproduc- 
tion without distortion at the most 
heavily recorded passages. The 
Fairchild 500 is dynamically balanced 
without any springs or knobs, has an 
acoustically isolated counterweight... 
and in addition comes complete with 
the new Fairchild LS* SM-2 Car- 
tridge. This cartridge takes full ad- 
vantage of the stereo groove by virtue 
of its high compliance and its Linear 
Separation over the entire audible 
spectrum. Its sound quality is unbe- 
lievably true and is easily noted in any 
listening test you may care to make. 

The price is amazing too. Only $55.00 
for the Arm-Transport and Cartridge. 
Ask your dealer for a demonstration 
of this most important technical ad- 
vance. We think you’ll agree that the 
Fairchild 500 is not only the best sound 


youcan buy...itisthe best buy insound! 


Lif) FAI RCH | LD RECORDING EQUIPMENT CORPORATION 
LIE | 10-40 45th Avenue, Long Island City 1, N. Y. 


Linear Separation 








performance that is a little more flexible 
The 
dis 


available in a 


much more 


sixth of the Psalmi Dai 


ind sensitive, but not too 
De profund 


poenitentiales, is already 


performance (by the Dessoff Choirs on 
Fantasy 5006) that by comparison with 
Grischkat’s is pretty crude and clumsy 


Stiffer competition is in the offing from the 
new Archive recording of the whole set of 
Penetential Psalms which is now appearing 


in this countrys One of the interesting 


features of this present record ts the use of 


instruments in the Requiem and_ the 


Psalm. Just what thev are ts not specitied, 


but they sound like simply a few individual 


strings and reeds, discreetly doubling the 


vocal lines. It is now generally acknow- 


ledged that the use of instruments thus in 


poly phonic music was the accepted practice 


in the Renaissance, but there have been 


nt efforts to demonstrate this on records 


sCa 


This dise is one of the first such demoust: 


tions with music of Lassus. It is done in 


good taste and with tnteresting eifect, 


although one might wish that the per- 


the whole were a little less 


\ctually, 


sat its best in the motets, which are done 


times the singing 


p pre Of the three, / hora ultima is 
oteworthy as a tine example 


of Lassus ique and remarkable motet 


diom at its best. The recorded sound does 
i great deal of range or brilliance, 


both 


balanced, honest choral sound that is vers 


otters clarity and a well- 


pleasing. In general this ts a distinguished 
iddition to Lassus recordings and can be 
Full 


texts and 


).W.B 


cordially recommended 


translations are provided 


LALO: Symphonie espagnole; WIENIAW- 
SKI: Wvrolin Concerto No. 2; Julian 
Olevsky (violin Vienna State Opera 

Julius Rudel 

Stereo WST-14121, $5.98 


go to Julius Rudel for his 


conducted by 

Westminster 
STOP honors 
sensitive accompaniment, which provides 


he treshness 


Orchestra 


much of t ind warmth en- 


countered here. His concept is one of un- 


common poetry and yet decisiveness; 


Rudel keeps the romantic line firmly in 


tow This is not to detract from Olevsky's 


part in the proceedings. His intonation is 


sure: his tone takes on a rounder and 


richer sound than in previous recordings, 


with an appropriate rhythmic bite. Even 


the occasional grittiness that comes 


through in the lower register works for 


him, by adding an earthiness to the folk- 
derived Symphonie espagnole. But it is 
still Rudel who keeps things moving, with 


orchestral interludes that are sheer joy 


From the standpoint of solo interpretation 


Olevsky is up against stiff competition 

from Stern, Francescatti, Heifetz, and 

Menuhin. Westminster, however, plays 

second to none with its wide-range, crystal- 

clear reproduction DA 
o 

LAYTON: String Quartet in Two Move- 


ments; MOEVS: Sonata per Pianoforte; 
Claremont String Quartet; Joseph Bloch 
piano Composers Recordings CRI- 
136, $4.98 


ATHE Quartet by Billy 


high-powered, high-geared, high-pressured 


Jim) Layton is 


It is a unique work, representing inex- 


haustible invention, keen sensitivity of 


color, and a boldness only germane to a 


creatively important voice. In certain 


respects Layton equals Webern with his 


compactness of color presentations, but 
the sonorous freeway is much bigger and 
recalls (if we must recall) Berg. Ro- 


manticism in its formalistic flogging sense 


is the keyword, the clue here. It repre- 
sents the ferment and its capitulation as 
Layton is done with it. No instrument 
plays a neutral role as each partakes of the 
persuasibleness of fluidity, changing its 
personality dozens of times. Form, with 


this composer, is best described by the 


German Fortspinnung—a true spinning 


forth. This process of continuity of growth 
of material in single compactness rather 
than symmetrical disposition is uncom- 
promising and demands the auditor's con- 
centrated attention. Layton does not re- 


peat himself, is constructively outspoken 
and turns away from dogma or any of the 
current cants uttered by the “far-outs” 
His quartet is severely intellectual, but it 
is also a tremendous art experience 

lhe Moevs Piano Sonata is a lusty work, 
excellently written for the piano (not so 
often the case in the present day), and the 
Is artistically detailed by 


pianistic text 


Bloch. Moevs composes in a healthy, not 
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is fulfilled 
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amplifiers and preamplifiers 


Built to uncompromising standards 
for those who require better performance 


than that which is commonly available. 
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overly fat textural way. His overrespect 


for ostinati is somewhat misplaced, for 
the 
Each 
balanced, vet 


Moevs 


is thoug 


e often the design is blurred by 


tascination ot 


the repetitive sounds 


of the four movements is 


rigorous form 


free of academically 


is somewhat eclectic, almost h he 


were investigating, in each 


movement 1 
| hus 


has the sweep of 


pertinent objective out of 
g Preludio” 


Hindemith’s early 


memory 


the openil 


music, dovetailed by 
( hord il m iterial the * \ri "ie has the ( ool 
ness of Stravinsky of the ‘‘Dumbarton 
Oaks” period; while the last two sections 
lean heavily on Prokotiev via Liszt via the 


damns: tiguration and ostinati 


[here are tremendous climaxes and lots of 


reworks. Not bad: I'd rather hear this 
ece th , of the bravura junk that 
offered at recitals. Listen to it; it has 

t ts, b t has interest A.C 

. 

MOORE: Symphony in A; PERRY: 
Stabat Mater; Makiko Asakura (mezzo- 
oprano Japa Philharmonic Syvm- 
phony Orchestra conducted by William 
Strickl d. Composers Recordings CRI- 
133. S$4.98 

AONI ht well imagine that a man as 

cosmopolit in his choice of subject mat- 

ter as Douglas Moore would write a strong 
twentieth-century type of music, with 
detinite ‘Americana’ flavor On the 
contrary, while a few of his works (as well 


is bits of this Symphony) give evidence of 


filtration of folk-squared-and-flavored 
d other indigenous material, most 


f Moore’ 


servatively romantu It 


is well rounded and con 


s musk 
is worth noting 
lience of his earlier writing ts 
four 


nposed 1945 hor 


( cl ed is 


movement Opus 


for that matter, 


t wu the operas written 


eteen fifties \ll this might 





IDEA for XMAS! 
Paul Reif’s 
Original Music 
REVERENCE 
FOR LIFE 
With intro by Thorn- 
ton Wilder 

Albert Schweitzer 

A glowing perform- 
ance 
N. Y. Wind Ensemble 
i Hambro 


voice of 
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imply that Moore is an arch-conservative 


but he is far from that. He is simply in- 


sistent on the creed that his music must 


sound well (the Symphony is related to 
Dvorakian orchestration, which says much 
for its excellence of sonorous texture, minus 


busvbody scoring) and must be good art 
formed from well-built architecture. The 
\ major Symphony does, and is 
Miss Perry's work is just at the border- 
line of being so good that it is a shame it is 
It is a long essay (the 


not better otes 


indicate ten sections) for voice with string 


orchestra. One senses a difference between 
the intellectual control of the material and 


the desire to exemplify the meaning of the 


text. This results in a scrappy technical 
stvle, though the mood is retained ii 
essence. I am reminded of an excellent 


baseball player who suddenly goes into a 
slump, without being able to explain it 
\ sharper criticism of her score would be 
that it lacks a central core of reference and 
total tocus The soloist is good, the or- 
likewise in the Moore com- 
I also felt 
Moore Symphony needed more orchestral 


AL 


chestral sound 


position) rather drv. that the 


guts and precision 
. 
MOZART: 40 inG minor; 


Symphony No. 41 in C 


Symphony No 
“*Tupiter™ 
Orchestra 


con- 


lele- 


3amberg Symphony 
ducted by Joseph Keilberth 
funken Stereo TCS-18036, $2.98 
SKEILBERTH is the finest 
Mozart His 


performance of the first two movements of 


one of 


interpreters on records 


the ‘‘Jupiter’’, especially, blends tender- 


ness and power in an altogether moving 


account The silky smoothness of the tirst 


violins in the Andante cantabile is a joy 
The only disappointment is the finale, 
which lacks sufficient incisiveness and 


dynamic contrast It would be amiss to 
claim that Keilberth’s G minor contains the 
interpretative and emotional depth of the 
superb Klemperer reading. Keilberth is 


far more tender and less dynamic, and 
does not emphasize the tragic elements of 
the score. The Bambergers are a model ot 
taste and responsiveness, except for a few 


horn bobbles 


unobtrusive 


The stereo is satisfving and 
D.HoM. 
The Record Gu de 


American 


RACHMANINOFF: Concerto No. 2 in C 

minor, Op. 18; Preludes: in D minor, 
Op. 23 No. 3; inE flat, Op. 23, No.6; in 
C sharp minor, Op. 3, No. 2; Philippe 
Entremont (piano); New York Phil- 


harmonic conducted by Leonard Bern- 


stel Columbia ML-5481, $4.98, or 
Stereo MS-6148, $5.98. 
Concert E flat, C sharp minor Preludes) 
Janis, Dor Mercury SR-90260 
k ct , ff, Stokowsk Vic. LCT-1014 
FOR anvone who may be tiring of this 
well-wort work the happy collaboration 
of Bernstein and Entremont is bound to 
revive a iterest. This is one of the most 
refreshing interpretations to appear in 


some time. The performance is romantic 
with a capital R, but never once does it 
resort to sentimental tricks to prove its 
point Both Entremont and Bernstein 
have a deep affection for this type ol full- 
bodied, Ivrical score, and they express 


feelings with freedom and frankness. 


their 
The tonal colors are ravishing, the or- 
chestra and soloist are in top technical 
form, and a glorious sound ingratiates the 
ear The work takes flight at the outset 
is the listener is caught up in a youthful 
romantic vearning that Bernstein manages 
tosteer away from the pitfalls of the maud- 
lin. The interpretation is basically well- 
planned. Care and attention are given to 
each detail of phrasing and an emphasis is 
placed on the grandeur of the melodic line 
Entremont belies the myth of the luke- 
warm French pianist. He emerges anew as 
in artist of strength and fervor, with an 
easy command of the keyboard. Three of 


Rachmaninotf’s Preludes are offered as a 


bonus. Entremont’s performance of these 

is less personal, though authoritative. All 

in all, a very gratifving release. D.A. 
e 


RACHMANINOFF: Rhapsody on a 
Theme of Paganini; Artur Rubinstein 
plano); Chicago Symphony Orchestra 
conducted by Fritz Reiner. FALLA: 
Nights in the Gardens of Spain; San 
Francisco Symphony Orchestra con- 
ducted by Enrique Jorda. RCA Victor 
Stereo LSC-2430, $5.98. 


R 1 
Rachmaninoff, Stokowski. . . .Vic. LCT-1118 
S) THIS is the stereo version of two Rubin- 


stein endeavors issued monophonically 
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COMPLETE 
MONTHLY 
CATALOG 

OF STEREO 

& MONAURAL 
RECORDS 


Lists over 25,000 stereo and mon- 
aural records under more than 400 
labels. Published monthly to in- 
clude latest releases. Lists com- 
posers, artists, labels, record numbers 
and prices for any selection or type 
of selection you want. The only 
complete authoritative catalog of its 
kind—an invaluable guide used by 
more than a million record collectors. 
Ask your record dealer for the latest 
issue. If he doesn’t carry Schwann, 
send 35c with the coupon below. 
Be sure to include dealer's name. 








| W. Schwann, Ine. 
137 Newbury St., Boston 16, Mass. 


Please send your latest record catalog. | am 
enclosing 35c 


MY NAME IS 








Oscar Brand’s 


BAWDY 
SONGS 


AND BACKROOM BALLADS 
are in book form! 





PPAHERE’S NEVER been a song-book like 

this! Over forty rollicking, rowdy, su- 
perbly sophisticated ballads, gathered to- 
ether by Oscar Brand, world-famous folk- 
singer, song-collector and creator of Audio 
Fidelity’s enormously popular “Bawdy 
Songs” long-playing series. 

Here are all your favorites from college, 
Army and bachelor days, arranged for 
piano, guitar and lusty voice. You may 
know some of the songs, but chances are 
you don’t know all the verses. And there 
are plenty of esoteric ditties you’ve prob- 
ably never heard of before. 

Included are: Green Grow the Rashes; 
The Same the Whole World Over; The 
Ball of Ballynoor; The Ring Dang Doo; 
Don't Call Me; Around Her Neck; The 
Basket of Oysters; The Winnepeg Whore; 
The Sergeant; Humoresque; and others 
too numerous and outra- 
mention. Intro- 
duction by Louis Unter- 
meyer. Appropriately 
illustrated by Irving 
Sloane. $6.95 


geous to 







é ‘y f 
eae ae ee 


Send this coupon today. Have your copy 
in time for the next tea social. 

GROVE PRESS INC., Dept. C-74 

64 University Place 

New York 3, N.Y. 


Please send me ....copies of BAWDY 
SONGS AND BACKROOM BALLADS by 
Oscar Brand. | enclose $6.95 per volume. 


Name 
el coed ai ered ane 
City Zone nc se ee 
N.Y.C. residents please add 3% sales tax 
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The Rachmaninoff was 
released in 1956 as part of an album en- 


several years ago. 


titled ‘“The Concerto”; 
out in 1958 


the Falla came 
Rubinstein is quite brilliant 
in the Rachmaninoff, though he is more 
introspective in this interpretation than he 
was in his 1948 version with Susskind. ‘The 
earlier recording has always held a special 
place in my affections. It is a great pity 
that such a masterpiece has been deleted 
from the catalogue. ‘The musical excite- 
ment that pervaded that issue has been 
replaced, in great part, by the excitement 
The in- 
strumental separation is particularly well- 


the sheer beauty of sound. 


defined here, and the piano is so closely 
miked that it is left wide open to aural 
scrutiny. In fact, it is ironically the clarity 
of the reproduction of each note that robs 
the runs of their impressionistic effect. As 
usual Rubinstein handles all with elegance. 
\nother of his favorites is Nights in the 
Gardens of Spain. Jorda offers him con- 
siderably more support than he did Curzon 
in a previous recording. For the sound 


alone, this disc is a great listening ex- 


perience. Asa bonus, the performances are 
first-rate, too. D.A 
e 
RIMSKY-KORSAKOV: ‘Legend of the 
Invisible City of Kitezh” Suite; ‘Coq 
d'Or" Suite; Prague Symphony Or- 
chestra conducted by Vaclav Smetaéek. 
Parliament Stereo PLP(S)-130, $1.98 
S THIS music should be second nature to 
the Prague Orchestra, but here it sounds 
rather restrained and unimaginative. The 
Smetacek, 
cautious, even to holding the reins on the 
“Coq d'Or’. Fied- 
realizes the almost 


fault is with who is over- 


Bridal Procession from 


ler’s version, which 
pagan exuberance of this music, is much to 
be preferred. The reverse side, which is 
less colorful musically to begin with, is 
almost dull under Smetaéek’s unenthusi- 
astic direction. The stereo sound, how- 
ever, is tops, especially at this bargain 
price D.H.M. 
« 

SCHUBERT: 


Vass in G; Laurence 


Dutoit (soprano); Alfred Planyavsky 
tenor Harold Buchsbaum (mass 
Akademie Kammerchor and Vienna 
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conducted — by 


Symphony Orchestra 

Ferdinand Grossmann; Gesang der 
Ge r tiber den Wassern; Chorus of the 
Vienna State Opera and Vienna Sym- 
phony Orchestra conducted by Clemens 
Krauss. Lyrichord LL-93, $4.98. 


AWE must once more be thankful to 
Lyrichord, presumably a thoroughly capt- 
talistic commercial enterprise which, how- 


ever, seems far more interested in the 


purely musical values of records than con- 
siderations of how to outsell the latest best- 
seller They had already rescued some of 


the treasures of the Vox morgue from 
oblivion, and now they have done it again. 
lhe Mass, formerly available on Vox PL- 
7510, is a graceful, melodious piece of 
early Schubert. Frankly, I did not much 
miss it (another version is available on 
RCA LM-1784, conducted by Shaw). It 
is not particularly striking music, although 
always easy to listen to. The performance, 
now as then, is more notable for its 
enthusiasm than its polish, which is not 
really saying anything against it. The 
soloists are pleasant, the orchestra some- 
what scratchy, and the chorus imprecise 
What makes this 


welcome is the Gesang, a 


but lovely in tone. 
record really 
sombre and supremely beautiful setting of 
Goethe's magnificent poem. Its deletion 
from the Vox catalogue (it was numbered 
PL-6480) before I was ever able to obtain a 
copy made me quite unhappy after having 
heard it at a friend’s house. It isa master- 
piece which is virtually unknown and the 
late Clemens Krauss,with a superb male 
chorus and a string quintet from the Vienna 
Symphony (two violas, two cellos, and 
double-bass), gives it exactly the kind of 
dedicated, expert and moving performance 
it deserves. Very highly recommended! 
Can we now hope for a Lyrichord reissue of 
the Schubert Male Chorus, 
H.G. 


Songs for 
Vox PL-6870? 
a 
R. STRAUSS: Also sprach Zarathustra; 
Chicago Symphony Orchestra conducted 
RCA Victor Stereo 


former! 


by Fritz Reiner. 
LSC-1806, $5.98. 


SREINER’s superb performance is no 


stranger, having been released previously 
on a mono dise and also on a two-track 
stereot: This stereodisc version pro- 
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VISIT THE 
BALLET CAPITALS 
OF THE WORLD 


17-DAY ALL-INCLUSIVE 
ESCORTED TOUR 
ONLY $995.00 








Attend performances and 
visit backstage: 
MOSCOW 
BOLSHOI BALLET 


LENINGRAD 
MARYINSKY BALLET 


COPENHAGEN 
ROYAL BALLET 


LONDON 
ROYAL (formerly 
Sadlers’ Wells) BALLET 


PARIS | 
BALLET OF OPERA 
COMIQUE 


Jet air transportation through- 
out. First Class hotels 
providing for rooms with bath, 
meals, sightseeing and transfers. 
Best tickets for 10 ballet 
performances and visits behind 
the scenes. 

Reserve your seat now for 
February 17 departure. (Allow 
three weeks for Russian visa.) 


For detailed information 


: LINDBLAD TRAVEL, INC. 
: ONE EAST 53 STREET 
: NEW YORK 22, N.Y. 


: Send complete information on “Ballet : 


: Capitals of the World.” 
: Name 


: Street 


City State 
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Pickering’s TECH-SPECS.. 


P handy enim 


Pete 4 td ¢ your stereo hi-fi system 


TECH SPECS for space... 


enclosure. Send for your 
ome 


guide that helps you plan 
from pickup to 


copy today—address 
Dept. PB-9. 


Pickering & Co., Inc. 


Plainview, New York 
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lnnntl aabtaaesd i Dovel i sell banessl 
The latest number of our periodical 
NOTES ON RECORDS lists and com- 
ments on about 80 different labels, 
mostly European. 


Among the many special series which 
we can supply, we would mention this 
month Telefunken’s Musikalische Doku- 
mente: a recording on 25 LPs of the 
famous Welte-Mignon piano rolls, 
featuring (among others) Granados, 
Grieg, Debussy, Reger, and Mahler in 
performances of their own works. 
Full Details will be sent free on re- 
quest. A subscription to NOTES ON 
RECORDS (1 dollar for 6 issues) will 
keep you informed of all that is most 
valuable and most interesting in the 
European recorded repertoire; and 
subscribers also receive advance _in- 
formation on deletions from the cata- 
logues. 


William Lennard Concerts Limited 


9 Shepherd Street London W1_ England 
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vides beautiful clarity and reveals a 
ambience. I found the high end a bit 
heavy and almost grainy, but this was 
largely correctable with tone controls 
re .P 
e 
TCHAIKOVSKY: The Nutcracker, Op. 71 
excerpts); Chicago Symphony Or- 
chestra conducted by Fritz Reiner 
RCA Victor LM-2328, $4.98, or Stereo 
LSC-2328, $5.98 
s THOSE portions included here are the 
Overture, Christmas Tree Scene, Marcel 
Divertissement (Spanish Dance, Arabian 
Dance, Chinese Dance, Trepak, Dance of thi 
Virlitons, Mother Gigogne and the Clown 
Walt: of the Flowers, Pas de Deux (Varia- 
tion I—Tarantella, Variation II-—Dane 
the Sugar-Plum Fairy, Coda). Why 
Victor chooses to release this version when 
its own catalogue contains the superbly 
idiomatic performance by Fiedler and the 
Boston Pops is indeed a mystery. Reiner’s 
undeniable interpretative genius certainly 
does not extend to the Nutcracker This 
tight-fisted, iron-phrased job misses the 
delicacy and fantasy of the music. The 
lacy Arabian Dance, for instance, with its 
plaintive oboe obbligato, is four-square and 
heavily accented here. The lilt and sweep 
of the Walts of the Flowers is lost in Reiner’s 
over-anxious tempo and weighty beat 
Unfortunately, excellent = plaving and 
superb engineering cannot save this one 
D.H.M 
* 


VIVALDI Concerto in C for two oboes, two 
clarinets, strings, and continuo (tomo 3; 


Fanna XIII no. 1; P. 73); 


minor for violin ‘se 


. as 
Concerto in D 


nza cantin"’, strings 
and continuo (tomo 45; Fanna I no. 11; 
P. 310); Concerto in D (‘Del Gardellino”’ 


for flute, oboe, olin, bassoon, and con- 
nuo (tomo 42; Fanna XII no. 9; P 
155 Trio in C for violin, lute, and cor 


tinuo (tomo 63; Fanna XVI no. 3; P 
p.7 no. 3); Leonard Arner & Harry 


Smvles (oboes); Charles Paashaus and 


Walter Lewis (clarinets); Paul Gersh 
man (violin, in tomo 45); Julius Baker 
flute); Harry Shulman (oboe, in tomo 
$2): Max Goberman (violin, in tomo 
$2? & 63); Anthony Checchia (bassoon); 
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if Schneider (cello, in tomo 42 & 63 
Joseph Tadone (lute Eugenia Earle 
harpsichord); The New York Sin- 


nietta conducted by Max Goberman 


Librarv of Recorded Masterpieces Vol 
1, No. 5, monophonic or stereo $8.50; 


ivailable only by subscription from 


Library of Recorded Masterpieces, 150 
\West 82nd Street, New York 24, N. Y 
Santi. Accademici di Milan 


Vox DL-450 & s) STIDL-500450 


VIVALDI: Concerto in C for oboe, strings, 
nd continuo (tomo 283; Fanna VIT no 
11 P. 50 


Sinfonia in B minor (“AL 
Sunt Se polcro”™ for strings tomo Zz: 


Fanna XI no. 7; P. p.9 no 21) Concerto 


nG (“Alla Rustica’) for strings and con- 
tinue (tomo 49; Fanna XI no. 11; P 
1435 Concerto inG minor fer flute, obhor 


n, bassoon, and continuo (tomo 40; 
Fanna XII no. 6; P. 360); Sonata in F 
for two violins and continuo (tomo 58; 
Fanna XUP no. 4; P. p.7 no. 4); Arthur 
5 


Krilov (oboe, in tomo 28 Julius 


Baker (flute); Harry Shulman (oboe, in 


tomo 40): Max Goberman (violin, in 
tomo 40 & 58 
| 
tomo 40 & 58 


in tomo 58); Eugenia Earle (harpsichord, 


Anthony Checchia 


issoon); Jean Schneider (cello, in 


Fred Manzella (violin, 


in all except tomo 22); The New York 
Sinfonietta conducted by Max Gober- 
mat Library of Recorded Master- 
pieces Vol. 1, No. 6, monophonic or 
stereo $8.50; available only by sub- 
scription from Library of Recorded 
Masterpieces, 150 West 82nd Street 
New York 24, N. Y. 


Schneiderhan, Lucerne Festiva! Strings 

Archive ARC-3116 
tomo 49 
Solisti di Zagreb Zach Guild 560 
I Mu pic LC-3565 
S THE latest volumes from the Library ot 
Recorded Masterpieces continue to fasci- 
late one with the wealth of variety in the 
works of Vivaldi. ‘To be sure, not every- 
thing contained on these two records is of 


the same quality, but a work such as tomo 
$2 becomes especially interesting when one 


realizes that it is merely a reworking for 


flute, oboe, violin, bassoon, and continue of 
the very popular ‘“Bullfinch” (‘“Gardel- 
ino’) flute concerto which we know as 


Op. 10, No. 3. Similarly, there is another 


Dece r, 1960 


Jewel Cases of H*M+V Sonic Splendour 
TITO GOBBI 


Margaret Mas e Giacinto Prandelli 
Puccini's ‘Il Tabarro" with the Orchestra and 
Chorus of the Rome Opera House conducted by 
VINCENZO BELLEZZA 
ALP-1355 (De luxe 12” LP)....... ee 


BENIAMINO GIGLI 
Maria Caniglia « Armando Borgioli 
Puccini's ‘‘La Tosca"’ with the Orchestra and 
Chorus of the Royal Opera Rome, conducted by 
OLIVIERO DE FABRITIIS 
ALP-1020/21 (Two de luxe 12” LP’s)....10.71 


NIELSEN FOURTH SYMPHONY 
The Danish State Radio Symphony Orchestra 
LAUNY GRODAHL, CONDUCTOR 
ALP-1010 (De luxe 12” LP)............0. 4.98 


SIR ADRIAN BOULT 
conducting The London Philharmonic Orchestra 
IN MUS|C OF ELGAR: 

Five Marches: Pomp and Circumstance and 
The Overture: Froissart 


ALP-1379 (De luxe 12” LP).......000ce00 4.98 


Send Check or Money Order— 
Add 50 cents each order for Packing & Shipping 
Penna. Residents add 4 percent Sales Tax. 
SAFE DELIVERY GUARANTEED 


Available EXCLUSIVELY from 


Lambert & Mycroft 


Haverford, Pa. 


70 Albums Illustrated in Color 


THIS CHRISTMAS 


-+- 4.98 


Make your Christmas 
shopping easy this year. 
Send for Capitol’s lav- 
ish, full color catalog of best-selling popular 





and classical record albums by Sinatra, Cole, 
Kingston Trio, Peggy Lee, Kenton, Shearing, 
Pennario, Leinsdorf. Beecham, De los 
Angeles, Hollwood Bowl, etc. Plus top Broad- 
way Shows and Soundtracks. Act now! 


Capitol Records, Inc., Dept. M 
1750 N. Vine Street. Hollywood, Calif 


Please send me absolutely free, your 64-page, 


illustrated catalog of 570 record albums 
SAMI 

ADDKE Ss 

city STATE 





concerto (tomo 3) which includes clarinets 
as part of its orchestration—-highly un- 
usual for Vivaldi’s time. Even more of an 
oddity is the Violin Concerto in I) minor 
tomo 45) which requires the soloist to 
play only on three strings without the E 
antin) string Volume 6 contains the 
haunting Sinfonia “A 


bolcro 


f 
plaved here for some reason with the last 


santo Sé 


13 bars of the opening Adagio molto 
missing!) and the popular and sprightly 
Concerto “Alla Rustica’ 


both dises ranges from very good, as in the 


The playing on 


latter work, tomo 3, or tomo 283, to barely 
adequate in the sensa cantin violin con- 
certo, the C major Trio for violin, lute, and 
continuo, or the two-violin sonata in F, 
Arthur 


found to be 


which suffer from unsubtle tone 
Krilov's oboe pla Hiv | 
especially enjovable, ladone’s lute plaving 

icceptable Ii veneral the Vigorous 
spirit. of the performances is much to be 
commended, uthough some additional 
ornamentation, especially in the slow 


movements. is practica'lh i stylistic 


necessity for this music The recorded 
sound is good except for volume 6, which is 


terribly wiry on top and requires a very 


W he 1 can’t find some remem- 


review a back issue of 


7 née pm érican 'R ) rd Guide, consult 
The Index of Record Reviews 
Compiled by Kurtz Myers 
regular de 
som te eee. 


records, and books on music in the 




















published by the 
MUSIC LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
c/o Music Division, Library of Congress, 
Washington 25, D.C. 








considerable top cut \s usual with this 
series, complete scores and extensive notes 
are included with each package. LK. 
s 

WAGNER: “Junnhduser’’—Introduction 

to Act 2 and Elisabeth's Greeting; Scene 
3 -Dich treff’ ich hier, Arrival of th 
Guests and Speech of the Landgra 


Hagen's Watch and 
Hagen's Call and Gathering of the Vassa! 


“Gotterdimmerung” 


elisabeth Griimmer (soprano) and Gott- 
lob Frick (bass 


of the German State Opera, Berlin, con 


Chorus and Orchestra 


ducted by Franz Konwitschny. Angel 
Stereo 35844, $5.98 
SSURELY “Yannhduser” is one of the 


few well-known operas which has always 
been relatively neglected by the record 
industry It is, therefore, a treat to have 


Act 2 


Ivric voice is a size too small for the role 


these excerpts from Griimmer’s 
but she manages the aria well enough. Her 
top notes have a “breathy” quality with a 
hiss-like overtone which comes across here 
more noticeably than in certain of her other 
recordings. For this reason it is a better 
indication of what she actually sounds like 
in the house than some. Her chief assets 
are an endearing and warm femininity and 
a reliable, if not exceptional, voice. She 
makes more of an attempt here to give 
stress to dramatic values than sometimes 
Frick has a remarkably tine black bass 
voice which is steady as a rock and is com 
pletely free of the mighty wobble which 
seems to afflict so many Wagnerian bassos 
His diction is impeccable. His dramatic 
awareness, or at least his ability to put 
across dramatic effects, is still undeveloped 
He cannot vocally underline a word or 

phrase to give it added meaning. This 
straightforward 


approach is no- great 


handicap in the ‘“Tannhduser” scene but it 
is in Hagen’s two great scenes. He cannot 


match either Ludwig Weber or Josef 


Greindl in this music. One hopes that 
Frick will grow into the important Wagner 
and Mozart bass roles in time, for the voice 
itself is a beauty [here is a certain lack 
of dramatic thrust, and power, too, in 
Konwitschny's conducting. The recording 
of the orchestra and solo voices is good 
The chorus scenes are less effectively re 


G.L.M 


corded 
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“Everybody should get a VOX record called 
The English Country Dancing Master” 
Jokn Conly in ATLANTIC 


New and Outstanding Recorded Performances by The Telemann Society 

THE ENGLISH COUNTRY DANCING MASTER DL 470/ STDL 500.470 
Mono Stereo 

MUSIQUE DE JOYE DL 570/STDL 500.570 
(A 17th Century French Wedding) Mono Stereo 


TELEMANN SUITE FOR RECORDER & ORCHESTRA DL 590/STDL 500.590 
Mono Stereo 


Write for complete catalog to 
Department A 


VOX Productions, Ine. 


236 West 55th Street New York 19, N. Y. 


VEN ON i VUTON! 


N LIVING STEREO AND REGULAR 
\f \| (' (I | FRAGE R The winner of the Queen Elisabeth of Belgium Award, in his 
MAD 4 f d prize-winning interpretation of the Concerto No. 2 by Prokofieff. 


MALCOLM. FRAGER wewo| suo REINER CONDUCTS WAGNER 


PROKOFIEFF 


CONCERTO. No.2 ARTUR RUBINSTEIN PLAYS 


Haydn Sonata No. 35 in E-Flat 


vemowrrz pans consenarone Ont BALMS PLANO SONATA NO. 3 


BIRGIT NILSSON STARS IN 
MOZART'S “DON GIOVANAT? 


The Art of Julian Bream (Classical Guitar Re- 
cital)... Berlitz Simplified Spanish...60 Years of 
Music America Loves Best, Volume II*... History 
of Music in Sound (Volume IX, Romanticism; 
Volume X, Modern Music)*. *Monaural only 


@ rncAVICTOR 
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midway between these two acoustical 
ot fail to mention the volume and color solutions. 
that she has achieved in her lower voice Since Karajan is so much kinder to his 
ind the progress she shows in this role \rlecchino, Scaramuccio, Truffaldino, and 


even if it is still not one of her major Brighella than is Mr. Leinsdorf, it is per- 


ichievements \nd that. sterling artist haps for that reason that I prefer the Angel 
Jan Peerce handles the fearsome role of irtists as a Whole. ‘There is, however, one 
Bacchus with impressive vitality, ever major exception—Walter Berry, a splendid 
though Rudolf Schock brings more vouth irtist (the best Papageno I have ever the 
| vigor and passion to it encountered) and ideal both as the Music slon 
It is amusing that the trio of Naiad, Master in the prelude and as Harlequin in imp 
Drvad, and Echo shows almost precisely = ‘“Ariadne’’. Hermann Prey, of the Angel mat 
the same qualities both casts. In both cast, Was good, but Mr. Berry is more than intl 
rec lings it s the contralto (Drvad) who good pop 
has the outstandingly beautiful voice Perhaps the best way of summing up oni 
Between Grace Hotfman of the Angel — this comparative estimate is to say that if Lan 
recording and Hilde Réssel-Majdan of the one were going to possess only one re- bea 
RCA Victor there is little to choose. But cording of this work, and the advantages aria 
the colleague re less vocally lustrous of stereo were of no consequence, the choice is 
On the whole, | prefer Lisa Otto and Anny I believe should fall upon Angel. But the Cla 
Felbermever (of \ngel) to Mimi Coertse RCA Victor recording offers so many pile 
d Liselotte Maikl (of RCA Victor splendid individual performances and is so of 
Ix d the trio much more softly good in its own right that it can be heartils ani 
emote recorded, whereas in the endorsed. I shall certainly keep both in tre 
Le rt recording we feel them close to | my library and enjoy them all the more for per 
’ersonall should prefer something their ditferences ot 
ich 
RICHARD STRAUSS 1864-1949 “™ 
September of last year marked the tenth anniversary of this great composer. ; 
During the past few months a number of works, operas, songs, choral works, — 
ete. have been made available. Some of these have long been out of print; Int 
others are made available in this country for the first time. An asterisk before rec 
the titles below indicates these newly issued works. t 
sel 
(Vocal Scores) S 
“a 
en oe POG) (mermes Bout)... ow. 5. cca cc ce cecesvaveowsnue 20.00 
SALOME (1905) (german english) a weenie 10.00 _ 
cloth bound orchestra score 17.50 res 
ELEKTRA (1909) (german/english) ea tasrate 12.50 rec 
cloth bound orchestra score 17.50 
DER ROSENKAVALIER (1911) (german/english) ' 15.00 
cloth bound orchestra score 20.00 - 
ARIADNE AUF NAXOS (1916) (german text). Saar te 12.50 Sat 
cloth bound orchestra score 17.50 ob 
DIE FRAU OHNE SCHATTEN (1917) (german text) a eee 20.00 na 
*INTERMEZZO (1923) (german text) wacecse Se ane 
*DIE AEGYPTISCHE HELENA (1928) (german text) Hee 20.00 “ 
ARABELLA (1933) (german text) ers me 
*DIE SCHWEIGSAME FRAU (1935) (german text) ; 20.00 me 
*FRIEDENSTAG (1938) (german text) ; Aer oie 20.00 ne: 
*DAPHNE (1938) (german text) tater 20.00 sal 
DIE LIEBE DER DANAE (1940) (german text). . ; 15.00 = 
CAPRICCIO (1942) (german text). . =e: om... 
me 


For a complete list of Strauss works available at this time write: 


BOOSEY and HAWKES _#.. 


30 WEST 57 STREET, NEW YORK 19, N. Y. te 
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REAT artists do not appear often 
enough to be accepted casually and 


then forgotten when the next one comes 


along. On the contrary, they are of such 


importance that every effort should be 
made to perpetuate their art. Quite often 
in the course of reviewing certain questions 
pop up 
composer's lifetime?”’, or 


“How was this performed in the 
“Was Aloysa 


Lange’s voice really of such proportion and 


beauty that she could do full justice to the 
irias Mozart wrote for it?” \ book such 
is Birchard Coar’s The Masters of the 
Classical Periodas Conductors, which com 
piles and analyzes contemporary accounts 
of many famous composers’ conducting, 
can only deal with externals. It is ex 
tremely difficult to indicate fine nuances of 
performance through the use of music 
iotation in prose it is impossible The 
whievements of performers can be pre- 
served only through recording 

Great performers who have’ made 
records are the subject of the discographer’s 
interest. His task is to organize whatever 
recordings were made in such a way that 
it becomes possible to determine the 
selections recorded, how many times, how 
each disc stands in relation to the others 
made by this artist and to his career. The 
result is, essentially, a bibliography of 
recordings. 

\ discography is a factual document 
compiled and arranged according to the 
same principles which govern any accurate, 
objective bibliographic listing, making the 
lecessary modifications adapting it to 


recordings. .\s in bibliographies of printed 


matter, annotative and analytical com- 
mentary may be added, increasing useful- 
ness, but the basic requirement is basic 


information 

\ comparative example which comes im 
mediately to mind is the thematic catalogue 
nmusic. In general a thematic catalogue 
is devoted to the complete works of one 
composer arranged chronologically or sys- 


tematically, identified through quotation 


Decen r, 1960 


d 


ine ludes date and plac e ol ¢ omposition and 


of the first few measures of the music, ai 


publication, correct title, instrumentation, 
as much information concerning the manu- 
script as can be determined, including its 
history of ownership after leaving the com- 
poser’s hands, data concerning the first 
and important subsequent editions, the 
means (generally publishers’ plate num- 
bers) to identify positively each edition 
f an annotative 


mentioned, remarks 


nature, and bibliographic reference to 


scholarly works which devote space to 
discussing the work in question. The em- 
phasis, you will note, is on definite and 
complete identification. With records, up 
to the advent of tape, this identitication 
can be supplied by the matrix number 
The matrix number was assigned to a 
side at the time of recording and, generally 
speaking, could be found mentioned on all 
pressings of this side, regardless of which 
country carried the disc in its catalogues or 
where it was pressed. There are two 
important exceptions, for both of which 
the Victor people in America are re 


Many 


discs had 


sponsible. domestic issues” ol 


European matrix numbers 


partially or completely eradicated. Issues 
of dises recorded by American Victor sel- 
dom included their matrix numbers, al- 
though such numbers were utilized in the 
production process, being included in the 
area just outside the lead-in groove, trim 
med off when the pressed record came off 
the machine. 

Catalogue numbers change; recouplings 
are made; new recordings of the same 
selection are made by the same artists. 
The matrix number is the phonographic 
equivalent of the publisher's plate number 
and remains the only means of positive 
identification of a side It must be the 
basic tool of discographic construction. 

his is easier said than done. ‘The record 
companies as a rule will not supply this 
information, for which they really cannot 


be blamed, because the labor involved in 
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ferreting out the necessary information for 
all the collectors who would apply could 
keep a team of ten inundated by this 
work alone for many a lifetime. The only 
other solution is for the discographer to 
inspect or have inspected each and every 
side. This means that a listing must first 
be made of all the records of the particular 
artist and each must be tracked down 


There are two general types of record 


listing: by composer and by artist \ 
composer discography will generally be 
annotative It normally excludes older 
recordings unless they are of historical in- 


terest, and tends to be selective by nature 
But a discography by artist should be as 
nearly complete as possible, including 
essential details on all published sides plus 
is much as can be determined about those 
remaining in the vaults. Some of the 
reasons for the inclusion of various in- 
formation are self-evident some are not. 

Composer, title of work, and section of 
such work should be listed in that order to 
permit identification of the music. 

Inall vocal, choral, or orchestral records, 
or in any case where there are more than 
one participant, there is an artistic colla- 
boration which takes place among the 
various forces at work in the recording 
studio. These people should be identified. 
The matrix number, however, ts. still 
the only positive means of identifying a 
recording 

Date of recording, where available (too 
often it can only be guessed at), permits 
analysis of an artist’s work for the phono- 
graph from the musical and_ technical 
standpoint, and also accounts for changes 
in sound which might be taken as a result 
of human factors but which actually are 
due to changes in recording technique. 

The catalogue numbers of all records for 
which the matrix number was used should 
be listed, with couplings in the case of 
double sided discs. If a side was issued 
more than once in a particular country the 
catalogue numbers should be placed in 
order of issue, the earliest first 

Inclusion of the vear of issue and deletion 
for each country permits an approximate 
determination of each side’s rarity, and 
enables the placing of a realistic price. It 


is interesting to note that the rarest of 
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dises, Caruso, Zonophones, or others even 
more scarce change hands for about $200, 
at the outside, and of these ten to fifteen 
copies at most may have survived a sixty- 
vear period. Consider rare book and 
stamp prices, the artistic value of stamps, 
the fact that a modern edition of an old 
book usually gains from a clearer type in 
readability, and compare this with the 
fact that characteristics of the recorded 
voice are usually altered by copying or 
dubbing, and that therefore the fullest 
artistic satisfaction a record has to offer 
must come from a pressing directly derived 
from the record manufacturing process 
using a master, and you can see how very 
low the prices of records are from the 
standpoint of what they offer musically 
Following from the above, re-recordings 
should be indicated as a warning as they 
generally suffer from a loss of quality, the 
only exception being a careful dubbing of 
an original on to tape. Properly accom- 
plished, this will eliminate a great deal of 


the random “scratch” without changing 
the record’s other characteristics. A record 
cannot be successfully copied beyond this 
point. Something is always lost in the 
transfer from tape to disc or tape to tape, 
whether the recording was made sixty 
years ago or yesterday. 

Perhaps the most famous personality 
the phonograph has produced was Enrico 
Caruso. As great as I am told he was as a 
performer on stage, my (and perhaps your 
only acquaintance with him is through 
records, the last one taken on wax in 1920. 
Great he may have been, but great through 
his discs he certainly will remain. The 
name of Caruso today is as closely as- 
sociated with record collecting as with 
singing 
extremely common, the general public is 


Although many of his records are 


under the impression that each disc bear- 
ing his name has limitless value. I was 
actually present when a woman entered 

collectors’ shop with a Caruso record she 
offered for sale to the store. Upon being 
appraised of its true value, about 25 cents, 
she broke down and wept. She said she 
had made the trip to New York, some- 
thing she had longed to do all her life, on 
money borrowed from friends against the 


supposed return from the sale of this disc 
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[here are several reasons contributing to 
Caruso's continuing popularity, but among 
record collectors there are two prime fac- 
tors which make him an object of at- 
tention. From the standpoint of voice 
production (and many collectors of vocal 
records are more interested in voice culture 
than in music) his technical ability places 
him among the foremost artists who have 
made records. ‘The sheer beauty of singing 
on many Caruso records keeps them in 
constant demand. No matter what his 
specialty, I doubt if there are many col- 
lectors who have not a Caruso or two tucked 
away somewhere. The other important 
reason: a number of his records are real 
rarities. No collector wants what every- 
one else can have. Fortunately, many 
Caruso sides are common enough to enable 
the assembly of a fine collection for a 
reasonable outlay, thus serving as an entry 
to record collecting for the tyro. 

\lthough the avowed aim of many 
collectors, there are probably not more 
than five complete Caruso collections in 
the world. A discography permits those on 
their way to judge how far they have 
traveled and what route remains to be 
covered. For the words “a complete 
collection” breathe a magic to the record 
collector almost as alluring as “only known 
copy’. And the thrill of building towards 
a goal is a major job of collecting. 

\ discography is also useful by what 
remains unsaid, because omissions, care- 
fully studied, point the way to further 
research. Quite often, for instance, dif- 
ferent performances or takes are published 
As the 


collector checks his sides against the list, 


under the same catalogue number. 


he is hoping to find that ‘‘other” recording. 
Each one found, of course, increases the 
size of the artist's legacy, and aid in the 
search for new material is one of the most 
important functions of a discography. 
lhis leads to the interesting problem of 
the proper treatment of unpublished sides 
and records. More often than not, when 
included at all they are listed in an ap- 
pendix. Listing in the main body makes a 
list harder to work with by introducing 
what is to most collectors an impractical 
element. A separate listing is the proper 
place for them. I feel that a discography 


December, 1960 


should be as nearly complete as possible so 
that such a list certainly belongs, along 
with broadcasts (a surprising number of 
these, from the thirties to date, turn up in 
privately made transcriptions). \ sepa- 
rate page should be published at a later date 
adding such information as comes to light 
through the publication of the discography. 
There have been numerous attempts at 
Caruso discography, the problem being 
approached from two angles. Discussion 
of the various sides came first, and later 
discographic listing. Here are the im- 
portant Caruso discographies: 
Vv 
R. W. F. Porter Published in The Gramo- 
phone, December, 1930, pages 329/330, 
January, 1931, pages 396/397, February 
1931, pages 464/465, March, 1931, pages 
509/510, April, 1931, page 556. 
ATHIS was, as nearly as can be de- 
termined, the first extended treatment of 
Caruso’s records published. Now, with 
the appearance of Freestone and Drum- 
mond, below, this is relegated to the 
“historical” file. A ‘discussion’ treat- 
ment, it suffers from problems of accurate 
dating which are not really the author's 
fault. The ‘His Master’s Voice Catalogue 
Neo. 2” 
Unique and Historical Interest Not  In- 
cluded in the General Record Catalogue’, 


, Which contained “Records ot 


and to which discs past their selling prime 
were relegated, gave the recording year of 
a number of Caruso sides incorrectly. It 
was to this list which most compilers 
turned, because it had the unique feature 
of listing dates, correct or otherwise, and 
many errors thus became perpetuated. A 
number were straightened out in the last 
article listed above by the publication of 
critical correspondence. 

An addition was made in the March, 
1935, Gramophone by the Rev. Drummond 
(below), who discussed fifteen sides not 
issued in England. 

e 
Rev. H. J. Drummond Published in 7he 

Gramophone Magazine, January 1934, 

pages 311/314. 

AHere was the first listing in table form. 
Sides are arranged in chronological order of 
recording, but numbers cited are limited to 


HMV double-sided discs unless published 
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. Drummond \ppendix to: Caruse 


D | d 1. Werner Laurie, Ltd 
1O4 
A\ lable for inchs 
7” 
Carl L. Bruun I hed in The Record 
\I d | ‘ 1949 lhe 
( ( cote ind chronologic il 
ere included the May issue of the 
‘ lhe | e issue was a table 
e { t ecorad 
A\ large step bevond those works listed 
ove, tl some wavs, still the most 
‘ D hed, due primarily to 
he l 1 ( a ed Lhe ( hart lists t tle, 
by hich it rranged, composer, date of 
ecore t 1 catalogue numbers incl 
‘ pling MAtrin mbers, numbers ot 
e-recordings and Zt \ list of thirtee 
put hed ree ! ippended 
a 
John Secrist Published in The Record 
( r, November-December, 1951 
A lhis discography contains informatio 
) ( | the area of unpublished 
DRUMMOND (G 
M 190 
) in i Chenie 
B: I ‘ 1933 


His 





takes and recordings and of exact date of 


recording, not included in any of the others, 


but the lavout is a decided inconvenience 


\ll technical 


each dise is in the paragraph devoted to it 


information pertaining to 
ind the whole is listed alphabetically by 
title. Such listing makes using it for cer 
tain types of reference problems nearly im 
possible 
* 
Drummond: 
Recorded Lega 

md Jac 1960 


volume, 


J. Freestone & H. J. 
Enrico Caruso, Il 
Londo Sidewick 

A lhe receipt of 


lished, triggered this month's column. It 





this just pub- 
Is «il excellent piece ol work, a combination 
of both discographic methods. The listing 
is in the form ¢ Drummond used in 
his 1934 study, by 


formation Col 


thon 
date ot recording. | ! 


cerning the record is in 


clided in the first paragraph, while the 


second covers the technical and musical 


ispects of the performance There are 


occasional comparisons with other tine 


recordings by other artists Every so 
olter 


It is 


criticized 


proper playback speed is included 


ipparent that the records have been 


favorably or otherwise) on the 
basis of the score but without neglecting 
the great intangible of opera tradition. No 


elfort has been spared to make the dating 


is accurate as possible, extending to a 
review of Caruso’s singing engagements in 
some of the more uncertain cases The 
reviews show a. gratifvingly objective 
treatment 

One interesting feature is the detailed 
layout) of Caruso’s recording  sessiot 
wluding exact tudio location. The 
tuthor’s contention (and who can argue 
with it?) is that the acoustic properties of 


the room as well as the time and method of 


recording account for variations in the 


oice sound from record to record. 


Perhaps the similarities and differences 


may best be clarified by a sample entry 


from each major study: 


Master's Voice’ Catalogue No. 2 


Record Guid 





lmerican 





BRUUN (Record ¢ 


llector, May, June 1949) 


N Selection omposer Date Coupled with number 
of 
recording Europe America Germany 
23 ANDREA CHENIER—Un di all’ azzurro Giordano 3/07 61 16 101 
European American German Re-recording 
catalogue nos. catalogue nos catalogue nos. No 
Old New Old New Old New Matrix 
d/s s/s d/s s/s $s Number Europe \merica Size 
052158 DB700 8800u 6008 85016 \-4316 12 


SEC RIST (Record Collector, November-December, 1951 


23 Andrea Chenier: Un di all’ azzurro spazio (Giordano Vic 88060, 6008 (rev. Cavalleria Rusticana 


\ddio), Listed 5/07-1933 HMV 052158, DB 700 


760073, 85016 (rev. Gioconda: Cielo e mar, orch.) 
KI—reissues where applicable) ) 
* ((RR—re-recordings where applicable) ) 
15-—-where applicable) ) 
* ((33-——where applicable) ) 
Matrix C-4316, recorded 3/17/07 
Unpublished, C-4161 (12/30/06) 


rev. Don Sebastiano: Deserto in terra, Ist) Ger 


F REESTONE AND DRUMMOND 


Sample entry from their book, Enrico Caruso, His Recorded Legacy 


ANDREA CHENIER (Giordano) “Un di, all’ azzurro"” 
Victor S/S Cat. No. 88060, D/S Cat. No. 6008, 


700, German Cat. Nos. 76073 and 85016 


This record retained its place in the 
H.M.V. Catalogue until 1924, when, 
though unsurpassed by any record Caruso 
ever made, it was relegated to the com- 
parative obscurity of the No. 2 List, where 
it remained until its deletion in 1942. As 
D.B. 700 it was backed by In terra solo 
from ‘Don Sebastiano,” but as a Victor 
double-sided record it was coupled with 
the Addio alla madre from ‘Cavalleria 
Rusticana’’, and was available from March 
1907 until 1933. In Germany it was 
coupled with the final Cielo e mar. 

This is one of my favorites among 
Caruso’s recordings. ‘The matchless fire, 
the perfect phrasing, the consummate 
technique are all employed in this unsur- 
passed performance. It is lyrical singing of 
the very highest order, and the way the 
great tenor rises effortlessly, without a 
preliminary breath, to the high B flats, is 
an example of the mastery which placed 
him ina class by himself. This record is in 
every way equal to the much better known 


December, 1960 


Recorded March 17th, 1907. Matrix No. 4316. 
M.M.V. S/S Cat. No. 052158. D/S Cat. No. D.B. 


O Paradiso which Caruso recorded a month 
previously. 

As can be seen from the above entries, 
there seems to be some difference as to 
what is the proper listing for the matrix 
number. 

Bruun: A-4316 
Secrist: C-4316 
F& D: 4316 

In all cases the number is the same. The 
only difference is in the letter prefix. 

The “A” in Mr. Bruun’s entry stands 
for “American” and, rather than being an 
intrinsic part of the matrix number, is 
actually a bookkeeping device employed 
by HMV to identify matrices recorded in 
America and belonging to the Victor Com- 
pany. Thus the only letter here which is 
really a part of the matrix number itself is 
the “C”’ in the Secrist discography. 

This is a code letter used by both Victor 
and HMV to signify the size of the finished 
pressing. ‘‘B’’ stands for ten-inch, ‘‘C” 


twelve-inch, Matrix numbers in a series 


343 








‘re assigned without regard to size, the 
lv indication being these letters \ 

p of numbers might run C-430, B-431 
$32, B-433, et 


If there had been more than one take of 





i selection the matrix number was followed 
b da ind the number, including ‘‘1’ 
the tirst take If there had been only 
e take 10 mber was appended 
Secrist C-4316 dicates a twelve-inch 
ecorad th the matt $316, take 1 
hese matris mbers were not pressed 
he wax of the American discs, while all 
ther pressings derived from the American 
er he letter ‘s ind nly 
nu stamped 
the . st «¢ tside the label o the 
hed record \s marly is I Ca 
tell, take inber of acoustic process 
recor ecorded by Victor were never on 
hed pressings where in the world 
th ! n ti — tamed only i the 
le t the Victor Company and it is 
eir good graces that the com 
plete ( : mbers were published. It 
1 be Ided th igain with the 
except Victor, most electrical record 
os mice ) host Companies give this 
he shed record 
Whe de was made it was issig ed a 
\ ber \l] subseq ent acoustu 
Ce y t election by Victor and 
‘ me solo artist or artists were 
ere dd l takes, no matter 
ch ¢ he na have been 
ecordec he ly irt rin 
) ett “a yr d Amore’, which 
ppeared « Victor 85021, had the mat 
ber ©-996-1 and wa recorded » 1 04 
The same title issued as Victor 88339 and 
ec 1e¢ 11 26 11 was sig ed mat 
C-996-) lhe earlier version was piano 
COMMDp. ecl whereas the 1911 record 
zed an orchestra. ‘The same system ol 
mbering holds true for records of which 
er T later takes remained inpub 
all 
It t would appear that the Secrist 
discography is the only one listing com 
ete hit mbers 


Freestone and Drummond, published 


e ears later still show signs otf col 


sit leir Comments on the second 


rsio { i mostri monti from Verdi's 








“Trovatore’”’ with Louise Homer read, in 
part, as follows: 


“Some ambiguity necessarily attaches t 


the history of this, Caruso’s second record- 


ing of this famous duet, for it was silent 
substituted in the catalogues for its March, 
1908 predecessor under the same matrix 

d cat ilogue numbers It is impossible 
to ditferentiate between the two versions 
by anv catalogue description. One 
tempt to do so by giving the two matrix 
numbers C.\ 6036 and C. A. 6036 is of no 
value for many copies of this 1910 ver- 
sion—-even in double-sided form—ouly 
have on them .\. 60306, as the copies of the 
1908 recording did 

Secrist lists the following informatio: 

3 17 O08 take Matrix C-6036-1 

12 29/10 take Matrix C-6036-2 
from which it can easily be determined 
that there were two matrix numbers, the 
point being that with Victor acoustics, no 
matter where pressed and by whom, the 
full matrix number does not appear on the 
pressing. Full identification is possible 
only threugh possession of the full number, 
ind with that complete listing there is no 
longer anv ambiguity. 

One major problem remains to be 
solved It was not until well into the 
electrical period of record-making that the 
turntable speed of 78 r.p.m. became firmly 
established The standard — playback 
phonographs through the late twenties 
were titted with means to adjust turntable 
speed for just this reason. Many Caruso 
records play in the low 70s. Generally the 
printed music and a good sense of pitch are 
required to determine acurately the proper 
playing speed. ‘There is no excuse at thi 
late date for there being no such list avail 
thle for the records of each major artist 
ind certainly Caruso’s 

It can be seen that all necessary in 
formation, with the exception noted 
directly above, is contained in two works 
Secrist's discography and Freestone and 
Drummond's book The most useful list 
ing from the standpoint of accessibilit: 
of information is still the Bruun, for its 
clear format Perhaps, using a layout 
similar to Bruun’s, someone might take the 
tinal step in compiling a Caruso disco 


graphy. At best we have had near misses 


1 He 
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’ | ‘HE MARKET at this time of the 
year is glutted with releases” of 
Christmas carols. Most of them are 


outlandish gear. Pop 
rs croon and groan their way through 
Vight, and choruses with Manto- 
Vani-type orchestras deliver Adeste Fideles 
in sugary, saccharine tones. It therefore 
ves this department pleasure to 
mention a few new that are 
really unusual and worth-while 


v 


decked out in 
singe 


NZ nl 


great 
records 


Odetta Christmas 
ccompanying herself on the guitar 
with Bill 


VRS-9079, $4.98, or 


Sings Spirituals 


string bass Vanguard 
Stereo \ S| )-2079, 


I ce 


$5.95 
STHIS is Odetta at 
an unhackneyed 


She sings 
collection — of Negro 
Christmas songs with jubilation and 
rhythmic intensity. Her voice is golden 
in quality even when she is driving hard. 
The quiet spirituals are remarkable for 
their effortlessness. Odetta is at her most 
sublime in the songs of her own people. 
One 


her best. 


senses her identification, and dedica- 


tion, in these deeply moving perform- 
LnCce 
* 
Christmas in Poland. Chorus and 
Orchestra of the ‘‘Slask’’ Ballet; Feliks 
Raczkowski at the Oliwa Organ. Moni- 


tor MF-336, $4.98 
ATIHESE lovely 


melodies are presented 


by this expert Polish group in good ar- 
rangements and vigorous performances. 
While Christmas carols are wont to travel 
from country to country (you can find 
lingle Bells, Silent Night, and White 


Folk Music of the United States. 
Child Ballads Traditional in the United 
tates, | and Il. From the Archive of 
Edited by Bertrand H. 
Issued By the Library o 
a Special Grant From 
e Carnegie Corporation of New York 
\AFS-L-57 and L-58, $4.95 
postpaid. Library of Congress. 


ronson 


S 
Folk Song 
| 

Congress Under 


} 
each, 


Henrietta Yurchenco ts the chief folk 
music critic. Paul Kresh and Herbert 
Haufrechl are her associate reviewers 


1960 


By HENRIETTA YURCHENCO 


Christmas on any number of records from 
Italy, French Canada and Latin America), 
the Polish songs are newcomers to our 
Side Il of this fine disc features 
the great organ of the Oliwa cathedral in 
a program of Christmas 
carols. 


she Tes. 


music based on 


o 
Hark, Ye Shepherds: Carols at Christ- 
mastide; Alfred Deller and The Deller 
Consort, with Desmond Dupré (guitar 
Vanguard VRS-1062, $4.98, or Stereo 
VSI)-2078, $5.95 
SJTHIS is a collection of carols familiat 
to everybody, recorded by everybody 
The old that familiarity breeds 
contempt doesn't apply here. The Deller 
Consort these Christmas 
nobody The ensemble is per- 
fectly balanced, the most 
fitting, the singing impeccable, and the 
mood lively. The added bonus is the 
solos by Mr. Deller himself, who has one 
of the most remarkable voices found any- 
where-—-and he its brilliant here. And by 
the way, don’t forget an earlier Vanguard 
release by the same group (The Holly 
and the Ivy —\VRS-499, $4.98), which 
includes, besides some familiar carols, 
a number of heavenly ones dating back 
to medieval times. 


saving 


sings songs as 
else does. 


arrangements 


s 
\\ Or ks 
Skfivanek, 


various solo 


Czech Christmas Pastorellas: 


by Linek, Ryba, Koutnik, 


Miléinsky, and Suchanek; 


artists, Prague Radio Chorus and 


Prague Symphony Orchestra conducted 


by Ladislav Sip. Supraphon LPV-346, 
$5.98 (Import 

AARRIVED too late for review 

AIN the 19th century a Harvard pro- 


fessor, Francis James Child, assembled and 
edited all the known traditional English 
and Scottish ballads. This was a monu 
mental work published first in five vol- 
umes, a model of scholarship and pain 
staking work over 
Most of the material came from printed 
sources. Professor Child was convinced 
that only a handful of them were still 
being sung. About 1916 a British scholar, 
Cecil J. Sharp, made his way to our 
shores convinced that in the out of the 
Way mountain communities he would find 
the ballad tradition alive, perpetuated by 


extending decades. 


os 
A 








descendants of the original English set- 
tlers. Sharp worked intermittently in 
the Appalachian mountains for years, 
aided by the indefatigable Maud Kar- 
peles, now secretary of the International 
Folk Music Council, gathering not only 
the texts, which had been Child's chief 
concern, but the music as well. 

In 1932 the results of his research were 
published under the title of English Folk 
Songs from the Southern Appalachians, 
containing more than 350 tunes for 45 
Child ballads. 

“$Since then many collectors have roamed 
through this territory—and many other 
parts of the country—in search of ma- 
terial B. H. Bronson, who wrote the 
fine notes for these releases, is one of those 
devoted students. He has recently pub- 
lished the first volume of a two-tome 
work entitled The Traditional Tunes of the 
Child Ballads With Their Texts. \t con- 
tains about 1,000 melodies for the Child 
ballads 1-53. And there is more to come. 

Che two records herewith are a repre- 
sentative cross-section from the hundreds 
of variants housed in the Archive of Folk 
Song. To make selections from this vast 
de pository is a difficult task. Some of the 
records are old, recorded under primitive 
conditions with inferior sound equipment. 
Some singers have better voices or are 
more easily understood than others. It is 
t tribute to the intrinsic honesty of the 
Library that it has placed the emphasis 
on the ballad rather than on the quality 
ot reproduction To the modern ear, 
geared to hi-fi and stereo, the noisy back- 
yround on some of the songs might be 
annoying. It is surely a superficial detail, 
however, for this is a document of his- 
torical and cultural value. 

This is not the first time the Child 
ballads have appeared on records in their 
unaccompanied form. A number of years 
igo Ewan McColl, the Scotch balladeer, 
ind A. L. Lloyd, the English folklorist, 
did a series for Riverside Records in col- 
laboration with the Folklore Press. 
However great its virtues, that set does 
not offer the student of English balladry 
the unique experience contained in these 
Library recordings 

Che collection is important mainly be- 
cause the ballads are sung by genuine 
folksingers. They sing with the complete 
freedom of those who have absorbed their 
songs rather than consciously learned 
them. Anglo-Saxon traditions are a living 
experience to the people of the Appala- 
chians, part of the fabric of their existence, 
like going to church on Sunday. 

The main point in singing a ballad is to 
tell a story, but the music is a powerful 
factor, too. The music enhances the tale, 
gives it the magical quality which words 
ilone cannot always do. Primitive people, 
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in addressing petitions to their deities, 
always sing, for they know that the gods 
are swayed by the sound of music. Every- 
thing is in proportion in the performances 
heard on these discs—words, music and 
singing style. The melodies and the 
rhythms move freely, bound not by the 
metrical construction of the music but 
only by the need to reveal and heighten 
the meaning of the words. Pronunciation 
is quite clear and understandable. Each 
singer has his own way of presenting the 
ballad, limited, of course, by tradition. 
Glottal stops at the end of phrases and 
falsetto effects are frequent. 

The difference between the younger 
and older singers is quite marked, and 
illustrates the kind of metamorphosis 
taking place in our time, not only in 
\merica but in other countries as well 
For instance, the youngest singer on the 
dises is Jean Ritchie, one of our leading 
professional performers of Appalachian 
music. She is a member of the Ritchie 
family of Kentucky who supplied Cecil 
Sharp with many of the ballads and songs 
he collected in that region. She sings 
beautifully—no one could criticize her 
for her musical abilities or her devotion 
to tradition. When compared, however, 
with the older singers, her performance 
reveals her to be more studied, more rigid, 
less flowing. We are a generation of 
worshippers of the beat, in more senses 
than one. 

One of the most interesting singers is 
\unt Molly Jackson, who passed away 
not long ago. She was one of the leaders 
of the famous Harlan County strike—a 
cause célébre of the 30s. Her lively per- 
sonality is revealed in her vibrant voice 
and natural, unaffected delivery. Het 
performance may not please snob audi- 
ences but in her own right she is a wonder- 
ful singer. 

The booklets which accompany the 
discs are exemplary documents of scholar- 
ship. Mr. Bronson gives the complete 
texts, explains the musical construction, 
the historical and psychological back- 
ground, and supplies bibliography for 
more detailed study. <A sense of a less 
sceptical past—when knights vanquished 
dragons, when departed spirits turned 
up in strange physical forms, and im- 
possible riddles had to be answered on the 
pain of death, when magic rings foretold 
danger—is indicated in these ballads. 
Humanity involved in battle with itself 
in the form of remorse, guilt, and frustra- 
tion fills the pages of the ballad literature. 
Occasional humor such as in The Farmer's 
Curst Wife (Child No. 278) provides wel- 
come relief 

Recordings can be ordered only from the 
Library of Congress, Music Division, Re- 
cording Laboratory, Washington, D. C. 
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CCORDING to too many of the new 
recordings, music is just a bowl of 
ping-pong. I submit to the fact that ping- 
pong is a jolly, bouncy game, requiring 
sharp skill to play well, but wate hing ping- 
pong for any length of time rapidly be- 
comes something of a bore. So it is that 
sustained listening to ping-pong recordings 
soon taxes the patience. I’ve found the 
staying power of these right-left records is 
indeed poor, while the similarity of one to 
the other is too close for comfort. For 
instance, this month alone I've received 
three hut-sut albums from Command— 
Two Pianos and Twenty Voices by Lew 
Davies and His Orchestra (@)RS-813-SD); 
Bongos/Flutes/Guitars by Les Ad- 
miradores ((@)RS-812-SD); and Pro- 
vocative Piano by Dick Hyman and His 
Orchestra (@RS-811-SD). Of the trio 
Mr. Hyman’s album is far and away the 
best. In fact, had it not been arranged so 
strongly for the left and right channels to 
insure a bouncing-ball effect, this would be 
an album to remember. Hy man, without 
doubt, is a superior pianist. He has a 
warm feeling for melody, technical ver- 
satility, and his songs are excellent— Near 
You, Polonaise, Autumn Leaves, Tchaikov- 
sky’s Piano Concerto, Canadian Sunset, 
Warsaw Concerto, Sunrise Serenade, Miser- 
lou, Chopin’s Nocturne in E flat, Nola, 
Autumn Nocturne, and Cumana. Had the 
music been orchestrated musically, not 
right to left to right, we should have ended 
up with an album for continuous enjoy- 
ment. Asitis, there is somewhat too much 
tail and head and not enough body; the 
sound and the performances are provo- 
cative, but the recording is over-produced. 
An indication of what “Bongos/Flutes/ 
Guitars” encompasses can be gathered 
from the following sentence from the 
album notes: ‘‘The combination of flute, 
guitar, and bongos around which all these 
arrangements are built is introduced on 
the left channel and then, providing an 
opportunity to check the balance of the 
left and righthand speakers, shifts to the 
right.””. So what you have here is music by 
which to test your speakers. You also 
have one helluva lot of dull, Popping, 
incessant bongo banging. This is music? 
‘Two Pianos and Twenty Voices’’ com- 
mands the same rather hard, stereotyped, 
bingle-bangle-bungle kind of music and 
sound so evident in most ping-pong re- 
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cordings. Obviously, we are not so con- 
cerned in producing pes music as we are 
with the fact that the ‘“‘brush sound on the 
drum should be sharp and clear-——if your 
stylus is tracking properly.””. My sty lus is 
perfectly fine, thank you, and I don’t need 
the sound of a clear and sharp brush to tell 
me this. 
* 

Then we have Latin Percussion 
(Mercury ()PPS-6000) by David Carroll, 
the squarest cube who ever cha-cha’d down 
the streets of Taylorville, Illinois. For his 
album he employs percussionist Jerry 
Slosberg, trombonist Paul Crumbaugh, and 
saxophonist Hoby Grimes. All I knew 
from listening to this miscarriage is that it 
goes tinkle-tinkle and bing-bing all over 
the place. I knew, too, that if this is 
Mercury’s first in a series of ‘New! Perfect 
Presence Sound Series”’, the company had 
better call in Antal Dorati. Carroll sounds 
like a duck out of water. 

* 

We can’t escape from this ping-pong 
game without mentioning two other al- 
bums—the rather poor Stereo Dialogue 
for Brass by the Stereo Brass Choir 
(Columbia @CS-8290) and the exce llent 
Wild Percussions and Horns A’Plenty 
by Dick Schory’s New Percussion Ensem- 
ble (RCA Victor ®LSP-2289). Whe rein 
lies the difference? Well, in the case of the 
Columbia effort the sound is fair, the ar- 
rangements are by the same Lew Davies 
who masterminded Command's “Two 
Pianos and Twenty Voices’, and the 
general playing is lifeless and without 
spark. What a shame this is, too, for such 
wonderful songs as The Rain in Spain, 
Thanks for the + pag i Let's Do It, Two 
Sleepy People, Love Is a Simple Thing, 
Gettng To Know You, and Let's Call the 
Whole Thing Off are included in the album. 

Schory’s delight, on the other hand, is a 
combination of humorous presentation, 
very spec ial sound, and some of the most 
imaginative production with which RCA 
Victor has ever been blessed. For the 
latter I wholeheartedly commend Robert 
Bollard, who today is Victor's loss and 
Harry Belafonte’s gain. Furthe *rmore, ali 
of the arrangements for this album were 
done by Sid Ramin and Irv Kostal, the 
two multi-talented men responsible for the 
orchestrations of ‘ ag: Side _ Story” 


, and 
individually Sid for ““Gypsy’ fo 


* and Irv for 
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\lso, Schory 
i highly protessional group, each member 


s Chicago mob is 





which seems to have a loving command 












f the various instruments at his lips ot 
fingertips \nd while special and som 
times wondertul musical sound effects are 
created throughout the album, melodic, 
ofttimes swinging music ts still the princi 
Pp | theme In a middle-less, two-sided 
treet filled with cowbells, flutes, bongos 
biting brass ind) =zo00-z0oO =~voices, this 
vi lod ipproach Is a TICE 
ot I Good going, Mr. Bol 

lard playing, Mr. Schory! 

~ 
One of the better rec ge a this 
mouth is Billy Blows His Horn by Billy 
Butterfield and His Orchestra (Columbia 
sCS-8314 It so happens I've been a 
friend of Bill’s for a 1umber of vears, but 
long before the time we first met | was 
firmly of the opinion that this man was one 
he finest, most lyrical trumpeters otf 
other time. He's a swinger, toc 
tectrous butterball ot a leader who 
brings out the best in those playing with 
m. While | think that the shuttle-type 
vthm employed throughout this album 
es to be mew hat on the corny side 
{ ( eable, and through it all Bills 
> terh lviean vith golden glow Qt 
p tance . ell the fact that Bill 
‘ mm select idl t e, and a glance at 
st here ch as Somebody Else I 
Taking My Pla lohnson Rag, What 
\ The Donkey renade, Just Friend 
Tuxedo Junction, It Must Be True, and 
an? enad may convince you that 
bun s worth the owning 
a 

Easily one of the ding a apes ee 
of 1960 is Billy Ma The Girls and Boys 
on Broadway (Capitol SSST-1418). One 
iccustomed to expect such great things 


of Billy Mav that when he lets vou down, 
is he has here, it’s with a definite crash 





For the u iware, let it be stated that Billy 
May is one of the truly top-notch or 
chestrators and swing-band conductors of 
uur century Prior to this album, every- 

¢» he did had a wonderful flair for the 

S But for “The Girls and Boys on 
sroadwavy'' the old meat grinder came into 
plav \s a background to the album 
itself, I should « xplain that it was a part of 
the deal Capitol committed itself to wher 
51g g to record the l-fated and rather 

ie Broadway cestet ast of 1959, “The 
(sirls \gal st the Boy 3” (You'd be sur 
pt it the things record companies get 
themselves into to secure the rights for 
ori nal-cast ilbums ot Broadway show: 


itely one major outfit damned near gave 
iwavy its Chairman of the Board to drill a 


ittle Broadway oil So, committed to 
make the ilb im, ind having to include a 
half-dozen of Dick Lewine’s songs, most 
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of which aren’t bad at all, Mr. 
down his baton 
numbers as Where Do We Go? and I 

a Have You, there are My Darling, If 1 
Where a Bell, Guys and Dolls, I've Been in 
Love Before, Heart, and Till There Was Yi 
Truthfully, therefore, there’s not an excuse 
for Billy to have treated the affair in such 
half-hearted manner. 


May put 


— 

It should be mentioned passing th 
Epic (LS-16002) has reissued a collectic 
ontaining the very earliest of the Gle1 
Miller recordings, and since at that tim 
Glenn had in his band some of the world 
best musicians--Bunny  Berigan, Jack 
Jenny, Johnny Mince, Eddie Miller, 
Claude Thornhill, Irving Fazola, and Ra 
Bauduc—the sides are among Miller's most 
interesting. 1 Blue Serenade, Moonlight 
the Ganges, In a Little Spanish Town, So 
Hop, Sitlhouetted in the Moonlight and Sweet 
ranger are 11 luded in the collection, and 
a comparison to the original 78 r.p.m 
Columbia and Brunswick discs convinces 
me that Epi hasn't done badly by the 
sound 


+ 

In a double-record package Decca ha 
wrapped up what it designates as The 
Best of Peggy Lee (DXB-164). Now this 
isn’t quite true, tor Miss Lee has been at 
the peak of her form since leaving Decca 
three years ago and rejoining Capitol. But 
even when she is a little off, Peggy is still a 
charming, warm and wonderful vocalist. 
In everything she does, in every song she 
sings, she is unmistakably Peggy Lee 
\nd thank God for that! Frankly, | 
couldn't be happier about this Decca com 
pilation \ majority of the numbers 
originally were recorded for and issued on 
single records, but when you stop to think 
that we have here Lover, I Don't Knox 
Enough About You, Mr. Wonderful, Black 
Coffee, They Can't Take That Away from Me 
Baubles, Bangles and Beads, It’s All Right 
with Me, Guess I'll Go Back Home Thi 
Summer, Swing Low, Sweet Chariot, Low 
Letters, My Heart Belongs To Daddy, and 
I Never Knew, that fact isn’t too disturb- 
ing. Of course, there are some pretty 
iwful tunes—-7The Siamese Cat Song, You 
Let Vy Love Get Cold, and Ooh That Kiss 
but these are 
objec tions, 


grounds for only minor 


€ 

The George Shearing Quintet is out with 
1 new one on Capitol ((S)\ST-1416) head- 
lined On the Sunny Side of the Strip. 
Maybe I’ve been hearing too much of 
Shearing over the past several years; may 
be it’s because his playing is becoming, for 
me, too uninspired. Somehow I can’t place 
my finger on the exact reason for my 
singular weariness with this album. At 
any rate, it lacks freshness, it lacks vitality, 
and it’s a little too flip for my tastes. 
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mowers JAZZ 


The responsibility for this column is divided 
between Martin Williams and Joe Goldberg. 


Especially for Christmas 


Duke Ellington: Jhe Nutcracker Suite 
Columbia CL-1541, $3.98. 

Shorty Rogers: The Swingin’ Nut- 
cracker. Victor LPM-2110, $3.98 


ATHE two records do not prove any 
kinship between Ellington and Tchaikov- 
sky, or between Rogers ind Tchaikovsky. 
They do, however, prove, in case anyone 
needed to be told, that Vast 
gulf separating Ellington and Rogers, and 
is lar as poor old Tchaikovsky is con- 
cerned, all that can be-done is pray that 
else figures out how to make the 
bomb before peaceful negotiations can 
I Whatever is proven about 
our society by the fact that two jazz 
ilbums based on this Christmas ballet 
should suddenly appear simultaneously is 
something I would prefer not to know 


there is a 


no ¢ { 


Tf irranged. 


First, Shorty Rogers. If he had had 
something to say about the Nutcracker, 
there might possibly have been a reason 


for this release, but obviously he has not. 
Reeds he repeats what Avery 
Parrish said about After Hours; and on 
Swingin’ Plum Fairy, he remembers what 
Ellington and Blanton had to say about 
Jack the Bear The rest of the record 
makes passes at Herman, Kenton, and 
other bands Rogers has heard and played 
in, but it is mostly an equal distortion 
of Tchaikovsky and Miles Davis. The 
changes in Rogers’ trumpet style are an 
accur ite reflection of Davis’ evolution, but 
it does not stop there. Miles’ alteration 


On Blue 


Eric Dolphy: Outward Bound. New 
Jazz NJLP-82 36, $4.98. 
ADOLPHY has been described as being 
midway between John Coltrane and Or- 
nette Coleman, which is something that 
can be accepted as long as it is clear that 
idea of progress is implied. 
He plays alto, bass clarinet, and flute, 
extraordinarily proficient on all 
of those instruments. Let it be clear 
right away that there is no lack of tech- 


no pecial 


and 1s 


December. 


1960 


of Cole Porter's All of You appears here 
as Nutty Marche; Rogers plays Davis 
and adds a Coltrane solo on Six Pak; 
and on Dance Expresso, he reconstructs 
the performance of the entire Miles Davis 


Sextet on So What, complete to Bill 
Evans’ piano, Paul Chambers’ bass, 
Jimmy Cobb’s drums, and Cannonball 
\dderley’s alto. Lest | be misunderstood, 
these musicians do not appear on the 


record. Their parts are played by musi- 
who have listened to them, ap- 
parently, more carefully than any of us 
\ll of the arranging tricks are tipped oft 
in the Overture. It lasts 5 28, more than 
enough time to spend on this 

Ellington, on the other hand, makes it 
sound. like Ellington Why he bothered, 
I don’t know, but he brought it off. Itisa 
complete transformation into” Ellington 
terms of Nutcracker, which is to say that he 
used the basic 
statement 


Clalls 


material to make his own 
My personal feeling is that a 
composer of his stature has better things 
to do with his time, but he has definitely 
achieved what he set out to do. You 
know what kind of Tchaikovsky it is, so 
let me merely say that Toot Toot Toott 
Toot has a brilliant opening; Arabesque 
Cookie is an excellent late-Ellington ar- 
rangement; and Chinotserie, by staying 
closest to the original, and employing the 
original economy and emotional con- 
ciseness of which Ellington can be a 
master, becomes the high point of the 
album ].G 


nical ability. And there is no both-feet- 
first jumping off, as with Coleman, either. 
Phe point of departure is always kept in 
mind. The blues, 245, sounds surprisingly 
more like Jackie McLean than anyone 
else. The accompaniment, by the way, 
is trumpet and rhythm, with trumpeter 
Freddie Hubbard in the Miles Davis vein, 
and pianist Jackie Byard a cross between, 
if this is possible, Cecil Taylor and Lennie 
Tristano, leaning heavily 


toward Taylor, 
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and making one anxious for further 
hearings. George Tucker, the bassist, 
seems, at least on G.W.—a Dolphy tune 
that is also reminiscent of ‘Tristano 
seems to have picked up some of the 
country-and-western style of Coleman's 
bassist, Charlie Haden This is an ex- 
citing record, while having little of the 
solar-plexus punch of Coltrane or Coleman 
it his best (perhaps an association with 
Chico Hamilton gave an  unwonted 
restraint to Dolphy \nd there is an 
important achievement on it. I am 
increasingly unwilling to talk about new 
directions in jazz, since there are so many 
some spurious—but I will say that Dol- 
phy’s flute solo on Glad To Be Unhappy, 
which is reminiscent less of jazz than of 
the night quality of Charles Griffes’ 
Poéeme, is the best jazz flute solo I have 
ever heard. The fact that most of the 
others have been very poor makes it no 
less impressive a performance. —J.G. 
~ 
Horace Silver: Silver's Blue. Epic LA- 
16005, $3.98. 
ATHIS quintet album is a reissue, having 
first appeared about four years ago. The 
band of that time-—-Donald Byrd, Hank 
Mobley, Doug Watkins and Art Taylor 
(Joe Gordon replaces Byrd and Kenny 
Clarke replaces Taylor on two numbers) 
was much more flowing and relaxed than 
the present one, which is generally so 
compulsive as to make swing impossible. 
\n error that Silver persists in is present 
on this recording of I'll Know. He often 
arranges standards in a way that distorts 
their contours, distrusting the natural 
flow of the original. The result is too often 
more eccentric than swinging. And on 
the title tune, something that should 
have been more obvious to me than it has 
been is made crystal clear by far the 
reatest part of Horace Silver's blues 
playing stems from Avery Parrish’s old 
solo on After Hours —J.G. 
. 
Les McCann: The Shout. 
PJ-7, $4.98. 
APACIFIC keeps grinding out Les Mc- 
Cann LPs as if they were Perry Mason 
novels, and this third one is a rare record 
indeed, because it is not very often that 
one has to say that a jazz record is in bad 
taste. Of course, the same things I ob- 
ject to are exactly those qualities that 
are praised so highly on the liner notes 
and that have been lauded in a Down Beat 
article. But, if only to show that the 
Ornette Coleman people haven't cornered 
the market on controversy, I will say 
that this album, recorded live at a club, 
loses me as soon as pianist-leader McCann 
introduces his act by saying, “Once again 
I would like to welcome you to the East 
Side Baptist Church of Hollywood”, that 


Pacific Jazz 








I object to the vocal mockery he makes of 
the same gospel music he is trying to ex- 
ploit on Shout, that I object further when 
he shouts ‘‘Amen”’ after solos, and that 
find the music itself equally tasteless, a 
cocktail compendium of effects and gim- 
micks, including a lot of Red Garland 
mannerisms, reducing each song to the 
same gospel style so that there seems 
little need of having chosen standards in 
the first place, and, in general, creating 
spurious excitement through technical 
means. A Foggy Day in London Town 
contains an excellent, exciting beginning 
of a solo just after the slow section, but 
the rest of the album, which can best be 
characterized by the end of the same tune, 
in which McCann interpolates Rule 
Britannia, leads me to believe that the 
section I am so fond of was a mistake 
rather than a glimmer of things to come. 
—J.G. 
* 
Billy Taylor: Warming Up! 
RLP-339, $4.98. 
ATHE idea of this album is a worthy one, 
and does not need the apology and re- 
buttal-in-advance of the liner notes. 
There are twelve songs on the record, 
varying in length between 2:27 and 
3:02, the idea being that there can be such 
a thing as concise jazz. Of course there 
can, and such a pianist as Thelonious 
Monk has demonstrated that over and 
over by taking only one chorus on several 
records when his fellow musicians are 
taking eight or nine. But Monk’s play- 
ing is all meat, while pianist Taylor has a 
prodigious technique which he usually 
employs only to be ingratiating. The 
twelve tunes are originals by Mr. Taylor's 
wife, and they, too, are pleasant, serving 
mainly as springboards for improvisation. 
rhe time limitation means not much im- 
provisation, thereby throwing an added 
responsibility on the tunes that they do 
not deserve. But that is beside the point. 
Taylor has met this challenge with a vast 
display of personal vocabulary and little 
else, except for the lovely beginning of his 
improvisation on Coffee Break—that, too, 
dissolves into technique after a while 
leaving the impression, extremely un- 
fortunate for this particular record, that 
each selection is much longer than it 
needed to be for the statement being 
made. J.G. 
a 
John Lee Hooker: That's My Story. 
Riverside 12-321, $4.98. 
ATHIS music, in the hands of a Bill 
Broonzy, offers an emotional experience of 
great depth, but in John Lee Hooker's | 
can hear only the crudeness. Either Bill 
Broonzy is a much bigger person than 
Hooker, or John Lee Hooker is a much 
bigger person than I. Or both.  —J.G. 


Riverside 
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Untikehy Corners 


HY NOT LOOK below the surface occasionally and find out what it is 
in the direct appeal of the popular tune which makes the audience 


go home whistling; to sce if there is not some artistic impulse hidden in 


unlikely corners. 


HAT is authenticity? Whatever 


it is, no doubt it is as overrated 
a quality as originality—and as little 
practiced. Do the Brandenburg Con- 


certi sound all the more Bachian when 
the harpsichord is used instead of the 
piano? Yet who would want to do without 
the delightful recordings conducted by 
\dolf Busch? Purists are not necessarily 
lovers of an art; they are, in fact, like 
musicologists (or any specialists), narrow 
for all their vaunted esoteric concentra- 
tion on The Real Thing. 

Not that the real thing isn’t intrinsical- 
ly interesting. It is a charming, often 
elevating, experience to hear a work by 
Monteverdi performed as it might have 
been during his lifetime (a doubtful possi- 
bility, although even approximation is 
instructive), but it is also doubtful that if 
Monteverdi were around today he would 
take full advantage of contemporary or- 
chestral techniques. 

Speaking of authenticity, I recall that 
one of my very favorite folk song collec- 
tions was recorded by, ot all people, Jo 
Stafford, who was accompanied by a 
string orchestra. She also sang one of my 
favorite ballads, He’s Gone Away, beauti- 
fully I must admit that there was a 
world of difference between her rendition 
and the rougher, no doubt more authentic 
one, by Aunt Molly Jackson titled Ten 
Thousand Miles. (The song has been quite 
popular; there are recordings of it by 
Burl Ives, Carl Sandburg and Harry 
Jelafonte; it is one of the most beautiful, 
most haunting, of all Anglo-American 


ballads). Purists would argue for or 
against one or the other interpretation. 
The performance of popular songs ac- 


tually has no tradition of authenticity, 
except for show songs. Popular songs are 
predicated upon personality, which in 
turn depends upon popularity, the gim- 
mick, or some other quality that has 
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—Ralph Vaughan Williams 


nothing to do either with the letter or the 
spirit of the song. The demands of the 
musical theater, luckily, make for a gen- 
erally straightforward, clear, delivery. 
Otherwise, how would the audience know 
what the song was about? This is not 
always the case, but it is the ideal. Even 
, there are many ways of singing 
a song. What may disturb me in an inter- 
pretation may completely captivate others. 
It always bothers me to hear a ballad 
sung too fast, or to hear a composer's 
melody and harmonies twisted, or to hear 
the lyricist’s words changed for no reason 
at all. A song was conceived in a certain 
way for a definite reason by two fine 
craftsmen. Their work should be _ re- 
spected—or left alone. Of course a big 
popular singer rides pretty high for a few 
years and up there at the top he gets 
pretty heady. Headwaiters bow, women 
prostrate, strong men weep, even great 
composers come hat in hand. It is tempt- 
ing under these conditions to visualize 
oneself as the one answer to the world’s 
ills; you can do no wrong. 

Remember a man by the name of E. P. 
Christy? Probably not. He was riding 
pretty high singing the songs of a strug- 
gling songwriter. Christy was one of the 
biggest names in show biz, to coin a 
phrase. Well, he has gone and his fame 
and following with him, but the song- 
writer's melodies linger on: Old Folks At 
Home, De Camptown Races, Beautiful 
Dreamer, etc., etc. 

I have used Christy and Foster not only 
because it illustrates the relationship 
between true genius (the composer) and 
mere talent (the performer) which has 
existed for a long time, but also—if I were 
to use current examples, and I could 
we'd probably get sued. No point to that. 

The sermon on authenticity by way of 
finally getting around to this month's 
records, was no doubt triggered by the 


sO 
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remhat 





kable, 


quite wonderful talent of 


Miriam Makeba (RCA Victor LPM- 


»? 


04 





smarter supper clubs 
| { 


\frica but now of the 


Miss Makeba, a 


iltogether charm- 


ce ot Sout 


tle, and 


lnasOmMe v 
g VE g won sings beautifully. She 
s, of course, actually popular nightclub 
singer, b ch of her material is draw 
ron wre or less authentic South Africa 
pop r and folk s« g Miss Makeba is 
ot ‘ te talent, she also sings an 
\ustr song, a calypso, an Indonesian 
| s well as the \merican JZouse 
he Rising Sun 
ss Makeba also sings songs in het 
WW tive dialect of the Xosa_ tribe; 
he guage belongs to that grouping 
that thropologists call the “click” 
guages There is a sound in its ‘alpha 
et’? that ts click Dr. Joseph Greet 
berg i brillia teache of linguistics 
nice defined i click thus: “A click 
-Ope}: vely pp ed would he i kiss” 
\ V, sone the songs in this wor 
dert ecit | \Miiss Makeba use ths 
ck s S I don't believe that purists 
\ ‘ go for the Ibum, however 
Perhaps e\ ‘ ad prete the singer to 
eve ( » the clicks, but she 
gs 9 \ would seem a shame 
) ve ‘ concentrate merely on one 
It yood t t we ire ble to hear 
X y ~ y DV <« ‘ famili i with the 
guage, but Miriam Makeba seems morte 
det ed to be a fine singer than 
DUrVeE exotic songs I think vou will 
fin ptivating d very tasteful 
\ ‘ t\ s germane to the 
‘ bum, The Roaring 20’s (Warner 
Br ers 1394 which some thirty 
; 9 the per od ire give spirited ind, 
ve q ( iut ne { terpret tions by 
Dorot] Prov e, Who appears in the tele- 
VIS show of the same name The ip 
Dt vell put the excellent liner 
te “Sentiment and sass.” There are 
good iber of excellent period songs 
some of them no doubt among the silliest 
CVe tte SOM ilso mong the 
ve est ever writt \liss Proving has 
five st sitive voice il the ballads ind 
é he could hardly have been around 
the time treats the st Twenties sOngs 
Vit ectio ind respect The little 
b behind her does a fine job, too 
Yi igh ok » this album; it is one 
( he best of the by ow many re-creati vy 
ne 8) d tas il y period nm our 
story 
Sev film s dl ck albums have 
re y It 5 lw Vs a challenge to 
f somett g intelligent (or even some 
g) to sav abo these, partic larly the 
pure rchestral ones. They rarely hold 
e iy g room, tor thev are neces- 
_ episodic noweve vell-kr I rarely 


inspired, however arresting. The lightest 
in approach is Henry Mancini’s score for 


High Time (RC\ LPM-2314), in which 


i dozen tracks, cleverly conceived and 
orchestrated, add up to unpretentious 
entertainment My guess is that the 


ilbum was released on the strength of the 
popularity of Mancini’s hit Peter Gunn 
and Mr. Lucky albums. The High Tin 

music is, however, of another cast. It is 
frothy, skittish, and completely devoid of 
the menace of Mancini’s TV music. 

More imposing is the score by Ernest 
Gold for the film Exodus (RCA LOC 
1058). It is a ‘serious’? work by an ex- 
cellent Mr. Gold makes more 
or less authentic | 


composer, 
references to Israeli at 


\rabic music, but his score is mostly 
Hollywood. No reason why it shouldn't 
be, of course. But | think the record will 


mean more to me after I’ve seen the pic- 
ture (if, indeed, I ever will). 
Dimitri Tiomkin’s score for the John 


Wayne epic, The Alamo (Camden 
655) has been widely recorded. Though 
I've not vet heard the actual sound track, 
here is a bargain disc containing several 
themes and songs performed by Tex 
Beneke and orchestra \s usual, Mir 
liomkin manages to come up with some 
quite exciting music; he has a flair for 


re-creating the idiom of whatever film he 
He does the with the 
1/amo to iudge from this album 
tIthough it is arranged by Ray Martin, 
which means there may be some deviation 
from the original). Tex Beneke supplies 


same 


Is scoring. 


score, 


the vocals 

The songs from G.I. Blues (RC.\ 
Victor LPM 2256) are lined out by the 
star of the film, Elvis Presley. You get 
what you expect when you buy this 
ilbum 1 didn’t expect to hear the 


Offenbach Barcarolle, titled Tonight Is So 
Right For Love (the label credits it to 
Wavne and Silver). I am too dis- 
turbed. No. Especially because I have 
heard the beautiful lyric written by Yip 
Harburg to the same melody for his forth 
coming ‘*The Happiest Girl in the World” 


not 


\ll the other Elvis renditions are pure 
him; his diction hasn’t improved, but 
then the Tank Corps never improved 


He does, however, 
magnetism and, while you 


you can’t take it away from 


diction. 
project with 
can have it, 
him either 
There is an album entitled Ferrante 
and Teicher Themes from Broadway 
Shows (ABC Paramount 336), whicl 
treats a number of more or less current 
Broadway songs to duo piano interpre 
tations. The performances are tasteful 
enough, if now and then a bit tinkl, 
Personally I think the team’s touch is 
bit genteel for true Broadway flavor, an 
it came off too pallid for my tastes.—E. ]. 


anyone's 
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HE SE \SON ot 
slips is upon us, showering this de- 

with such an avalanche of 
records, talking albums for chil- 
dren, and special Christmas recitations 
that all judgments of egghead-type _re- 
leases are being deferred until later issues 

Listening on the lighter side, if indulged 
in recklessly, is liable to result in_ per- 
damage to the humor. 
Under their bright wrappings, many o 
the so-called comedy disclose 
such shabby contents that when a real 
winner comes along, like the Peter Sellers 
ilbum described below, it seems to have 
the field all to itself—tfor rare in recorded 
comedy are good production values, in- 
writing or balanced programming 


string and _ sales 


partment 
comedy 


manent sense ol 


releases 


Cisive 


[The real lemons have traits in common 
often a willingness to rest content with 
some “gimmick” like the Madison Avenue 


joke or ghost-songs for cemeteries, efforts 
of invention which apparently so exhaust 
their creators that they are unable to think 
of anything to put on the records amusing 
enough to live up to the come-on titles 
so gaily touted on the covers. Or bits of 
TV monologues are pieced together from a 
kinescope track amid the whoops and 
gige a trained-seal audience of care- 
fully selected morons. Or a_night-club 
act with one or two funny lines per side 
public presumably 
half-hours (or 


les of 


is palmed off on a 
to sutter repeated 


By PAUL KRESH 


Joy. Jollity. and Juveniles 


longer) sharing the embarrassment of an 
entertainer struggling to conceal thread- 
bare material with tricks of and 
manner that quickly pall, while drunks 
shriek incoherencies in the background 
The only spared with this 
genus is the eye-stinging unless 
you seal up the room and create your own. 

\s for the children’s corner, the real 
menace there is a_ particularly noxious, 
best-selling brand of drooling — ersats 
Grimm or Andersen which brought this 
listener to the stunning realization that 
mediocrity actually starts in the cradle! 
It wouldn’t seem possible to bowdlerize 
children’s stories, but it’s being done. 
Cooed by kindly ladies with an ever- 
present piano tinkle under the narration, 
these sugar-coated sermons, devoid of all 
depth, all feeling, all imagery, all excite- 
ment, will surely soften the listening tot’s 
brain to the point where he will be fit for 


voice 


thing you're 
smoke 


nothing but revivals of “The Little 
Minister” when he grows up— if he does 
On the credit side are beautiful record- 
ings of plays and tales as originally 


written, performed respectfully by actors 
of tremendous skill In this area, Howard 
Sackler, director of four Caedmon_ re- 
leases among those reviewed below, this 
month deserves special plaudits for un- 
common insight and intelligence of ap- 
proach. But let’s get to the individual re- 


cordings: 


eager! 
Comedy 
The Best Of Peter Sellers. Music _ series of sketches that turn out to be. more 
directed by Ron Goodwin. Produced often than not, quite funny. Supplied 
by George Martin. \ngel Stereo with polished scripts by first-rate writers, 


S-35884, $5.98. 

SSSELLERS, who has played triple roles 
in British movies and knows how to coax 
laughter a dozen ways from exacting 
audiences, here plays at least half a dozen 
characters, sometimes all at once, in a 
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and aided in two instances by a lady 
named Irene Handl, who is a real match 
for him, the protean Mr. Sellers finishes 
off, with zest, spite and thoroughness, such 
scourges of the age as political blowhards, 
rock-and-roll singers, round-table critics 
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of the arts, ladyf{ interviewers and trave- 
logue narrators. The rock-and-roll and 
folk-singer lampoons are perhaps no 
funnier than most attempts of their kind, 
but the travelogue-—‘‘Balham, Gateway 
to the So ith” (*“Bal-ham,”’ he pronounces 
it, using an exquisite flat ‘‘a’’)——with a 
nasal American voice dragging us on a 
cliché-ridden excursion through a London 
suburb, is a lot more laugh-provoking 
than you might suppose. By the time 
‘night drawers to a close” in Balham, 
even Abe Burroughs’ satirical forays 
into this sphere of contemporary culture 
are left trailing. Equally excellent is an 
interview with the producer of a Delhi 
version of ““My Fair Lady” (with Sellers 
switching from Indian voice to BBC with 
no apparent ettort). This section ends 
with a rendition of ‘“‘Wouldn’t It be 
Loverlv”’ backed by full native orchestra 
complete with Hindu temple bells and 
quarter-tones The high point of the 
program 1s “Radio Poday”’, where a 
burlesque of a stuffy discussion of paint- 
ings, films and books by Newton Tweed- 
sale (art) J Wallace Larwood books) and 
Faith Bradshaw (films) aims its shafts 

h sure and, it is to 
be hoped, fatal accuracy What makes 


the whole record unique is the care and 





at the entire breed wit 


cratt of the produ tion, the polished 
weaving in of effects, the sense of taste 
d timing, the use of music to heighten 


rather than blunt the satire at appropriate 
points and of course the lightning talent 
of Sellers who, even at his worst, comes 
off better than most of his recorded com- 
petitors. Such craft and precision have 
be the distinction of many recent British 
spoken-word offerings and are further 
enhanced in the stereo version by a high 
degree ot separation, creating the not- 
illusion that one is being 


unple isant 
ubiquitous Mr. Sellers 


ente rtained by the 
from all sides. 
+ 

The Unpredictable Jorie Remus. Ever- 

est LPBR-5102 or Stereo SDBR-1102, 

$3.98 

Sy RECORDED in either a San Francisco 
or New York night club (the album doesn’t 
specily, but she’s been seen a lot in both 
towns) Miss Remus attempts to dispose 
of such matters as the telephone, add-a- 
pearl necklaces and the Diners’ Club, 
keeps threatening to sing, indulges in 
exchanges with her invisible 
audience (which sounds somehow as if 
there is a drunken two-year-old child in 
it) and, in general, fails in this attempt 
to bring the American night club into the 
home. She has a speaking voice that at 
its funniest is a bit like Frances Faye'’s, 
but neither her material nor her timing 
are as deadly or as unpredictable as 
claimed by the album notes. They say 


crypt 
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you have to see her perching on pianos or 
waving her arms, though, to fall under 
the Remus spell. 


e 

Spook Along with Zacherley. Con- 

ceived and produced by Stan Rhodes. 

\rranged and conducted by Gerald 

\lters. Elektra 190, $4.98, 
AZACHERLEY, research discloses, is 
a favorite with teen-age TV-watchers 
who like to see him kid old horror movies 
while he stirs chemical ice in vats, jiggles 
retorts, and cavorts about, hideously 
made up like a cadaver. The record, 
attempting to squeeze graveyard humor 
out of tuneless little songs about monsters, 
ghouls, and spider men, relies mainly for 
laughs on the wearisome repetition of the 
word ‘Transylvania’, and can only be 
recommended in all conscience as a gift 
for teen-age werewolves. 


e 

Heigh-Ho Madison Avenue. Songs of 
the Advertising Game. Louis Nye with 
the Status Seekers. Riverside RLP 
842. $4.98. 

AONCE you have read the titles of the 

ditties in this choral shop-talk trek down 

Madison Avenue (Motivation Research 

March, Ode to an Ulcer, The Cons picuous 

Consumption Cantata) you will probably 

have drained all the amusement you are 

likely to get out of this weary drubbing 
of a dead joke that probably started over 

Martinis one dreadful afternoon, and 

makes unbearably cute use (they're in 

the public domain after all) of such 
sparkling tunes as America the Beautiful. 

The result should have been run up a 

flagpole and left there. 

* 

Why Not! Zhe Amazing Adventures of 
Dayton Allen On The Steve Allen TV 
Show. Grand Award 33-424. $3.98. 

AIN this album not even the titles are 

amusing Snipped, apparently, out ot 

appearances by the performer on the now- 
defunct Steve Allen show, this mélange of 
heavy-handed take-offs on surgeons, bota- 
nists, and congressmen could only have 
succeeded with the trained audience of 
what sound like chimpanzees before which 
the original performances were perpe- 
trated. All the man has to do is scream 

“Why Not” and the Pavlovian reaction of 

clacks and whopping sets in at once. 

‘“‘“American television,” he says, in the one 

funny line on the disc, “has done much to 

make entertainment a thing of the past.” 

The album is a good case in point. 


Chocolate Covered Matzoth. An Eve- 
ning with Herschel Bernardi. Van- 
guard VRS-9074, $4.98. 

ATHOSE searching for a suitable Chanu- 

kah gift for older relatives might do worse 


than bless them with a copy of Mr. 
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Bernardi’s record, which is more engaging 
than its title. Having appeared at count- 
less Hadassah meetings and Jewish 
Center gatherings, Mr. Bernardi, who was 
memorable a few years back as Mendele 
the Book Peddler in the New York produc- 
tion of ““The World of Sholom Aleichem”’, 
knows his audience and gives them, as 
they say, “‘what they want”. This is a 


brimtul helping of comic anecdotes, 


Yiddish jibing that pokes fun at foibles 
but never at faults, and a couple of 
patent monologues one of which appeared, 
almost identically, on a record Howard 
Da Silva made earlier this year. Like 
so many spoken-word performers, Mr. 
Bernardi cannot keep from singing and 
this he does, badly, providing five songs 
in Yiddish, including one of those audience 
participation numbers. 


Especially for Christmas 


Hail Mary. Narrated and sung by Ann 
Blyth with orchestra and chorus. 
Music by Jerry Livingston, text and 
lyrics by Lenny Adelson. Orchestra 
and chorus conducted by Joe Leahy. 
Everest LPBR-5113 or Stereo SDBR- 
1113, $3.98. 

STHOSE Catholics who like their re 

ligion in the souped-up form of a Radio 

City Music Hall holiday stage show may 

like this over-produced spectacular deal- 

ing with episodes in the life of Mary, with 
the narration backed by one of those 

M-G- M-type choruses-in-the-sky ; the more 

discriminating, who may question the 

use of dance rhythms and slick Hollywood 
arrangements in religious cantatas, are 
likely to draw back in alarm Miss 

Blyth has a warmth that comes through 

for all that, and concludes with a rather 

moving uncut recitation of The Rosary, 
accompanied by a congregation. 


Dickens’ ‘‘A Christmas Carol’’. Sir 


Ralph Richardson, Paul Scofield and 
cast Directed by Howard Sackler. 
Caedmon Stereo TCS-5001, $5.95. 

STHIS startlingly wonderful recording, 


whose uncredited scriptwriter has gone 


back to the original and mercifully re- 


stored the great prose of Dickens to 
narrative passages, is the most pleasant 
surprise of the season. There have been 
many recorded versions of “A Christmas 
Carol’, and most of them have been im- 
possible to suffer through for even one 
playing. Not many are left in the cata- 
logue now, and none can compare with 
this real Christmas present from Caedmon. 
Under Mr. Sackler’s perfectly brilliant di- 
rection, the old warhorse has been brought 
back to life in a virtuoso production com- 
plete with ghostly voices, bells, rattling 
chains, tinkling glasses, horses’ hooves 
that patter across from speaker to speaker 
and last, but not least, an unforgettable 
Scrooge portrayed with relish by Ralph 
Richardson. Particularly effective is his 
encounter with Marley's ghost. Paul 
Scofield makes a wondrous ‘author and 
narrator’ changing pace and tone as the 
tale requires, and the huge supporting 
cast performs impeccably in scenes from 
the undebased text, so rich with fantasy 
as revealed in a disc to which, in stereo, 
Caedmon has brought the same _pace- 
setting engineering skills as it has to 
monaural releases. A single violin sup- 
plies enhancing musical transitions in a 
record that rather sets a new standard 
for the whole spoken word field. 


For Children 


Let’s Look At Great Paintings. Art 
\ppreciation for children. Narrated by 
\nn Loring. For ages 7-14. Cabot 
CAB-4024, $4.98. 

Let’s Put On A Play. A _ play-acting 
course for children. For ages 7-14 
Cabot CAB-4026, $4.98. 

ATHESE unique, sturdily boxed pack- 

ages are actually educational aids but 

might delight the hearts of serious young- 
sters, if any, on your list. The album on 

Paintings is particularly good, supplying 

fine color reproductions on heavy stock 


December, 1960 


of masterpieces by Fra Angelico, Leo- 
nardo Da Vinci, Raphael, Breughel, Rem- 
brandt, Gericault, Van Gogh, and even 
Picasso’s ‘‘Three Musicians’. Miss Lor- 
ing explains the paintings in a winning, 
sensible manner through lucid, perceptive 
statements, so simple but so enlightening, 
relating one picture to the next in an 
unusually absorbing way. She seems to 
misunderstand Picasso’s purposes some- 
what or has come a cropper in the attempt 
at simplification, but otherwise gets an 
““A” for the course, which includes a di- 
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inderstanding art and 
" photo quiz on t he 
“Let's Put On A Play” has a most useful 


mstruction man il complete with sketches 
tor th | I ! 


booklet o1 


verting 
record’s contents 


the dressing o stages and preparation 
of costumes, but the examples of chil- 
dren’s playlets on the record, including 


side two, are 
sevVven-Veal old 
by their coyness and vapid content 

e 
and Ed 
Corner. 


several add-a-part skits on 


Lely to repel eve the 


Jim Copp 
Thimble 
$4.95 

ATHESE two 

\ngeles have 


TNLUSI 


Brown present 
Plavhouse 303, 


from — Los 
words and 


, 

gentiemen 
Written the 
supplied the performances, and 


idded the magical sound etfects all of 


which lift this disc well above the hum- 
drum level of too many children’s = re 
cordings. In Thimble Corner parents can 
Without) pain join young listeners in 
meeting the dog with the longest name 
1 room to repeat it here), follow .\nder- 
sO the Cat trom floor to floor of the 
busiest apartment house in the world, 
enjoy an enchanting afternoon in a park 
full of f ta s il carousels, and take 
part ther adventures that should cheer 
p the s liest brat « the rainiest after 
0) Phe lyrics are uncommonly clever, 
e pace Vp call swilt nd the 
content, if a trifle silly in the Disney way 
] ( s illy « ar ring 


ry 
Tales of Hans Christian Andersen; 
i vias Pe 


id by Mich Redgrave Directed by 
Howard Sacklk Caedmon TC-1073, 
$9.95 

Hans Christian Andersen: Jie Littl 
V wen Gill and ner fairy tales, to 1 

y Boris Kar Directed by Howard 

Sackler Caedmor rC-1117, $5.95 


Boris Karloff reads The Ugly Duckling 
and other tales by Hans Christian 
Andersen. Directed by Howard Sack- 
ler Caedmon TC-1109, $5.95 

Al NI IE R Sackle r’s wise and alert direc 

tion, th 


e “intimate” style of spoken-word 


recording here is taken i step further 

d becomes a really hushed manner 
ideally suited for bedtime = story-telling 
Mi Redgt ve bri igs nderine ss ind in 
ybvious love of the immortal passages in 


rm to “The Tinder Box”, ‘‘The Stead- 


fast Tin Soldier’, and ‘The Emperor's 

Nightingale’, which takes up all of sic 

two \nd what a pleasure it is to heuw 

ese Wist d vivid masterpieces of the 
1 ; 


ipparently lost art of writing for children 





r ori itness, uncut un 
censore ( \ndersen knew, 
ilong w s¢ else, that children 

r capable x cing and under 
ling pre id emotion, of empath 
, 

#f compassion for suffering Phe transla 


by R. P. Keigwin on the Redgrave 





record seem a bit coarser and less lyr ‘al 
than those by Reginald Spink on the two 
Karloff recordings, but the resourceful 
Redgrave minimizes these imperfections. 
\s for Karloff he is, if anything, almost 
better than his peer in his readings of 
“The Swineherd”, “The Top and_ the 
all’, ““The Red Shoes’, “Thumbalina”’ 
ind “The Little Match Girl’. In “The 
Ugly Duckling’ set, recorded a year 
earlier, Mr. Karloff is not quite so hushed. 
\t the same time, his performances are, 
if anything, more stirring than the later, 
more controlled that earlier 
disc he also reads ‘‘The Shepherdess and 
the Chimney-Sweep”, ‘‘The Princess and 
the Pea’, ‘The Collar’, ‘“Clod-Poll”, 
and ‘‘The Fir-Tree’ and at times these 
readings reach the level of high dramatic 
art, indeed. All three records are unre- 
servedly recommended for adults as well 
as children, especially for those cheated 
in childhood by being fed watered-down, 
distorted versions of these moving works 
of literature. 


ones On 


2 

“The Singing Lady”’. 
Irene Wicker. 
1427. $1.98. 

“The Singing Lady’’ Sings and Tells 
Tales of Great Americans and Am.- 


Fairy Tales by 


Riverside Wonderland 


erican Indian Legends.  Riversicd« 
Wonderland 1428. $1.98. 
APROBABLY Miss Wicker will con- 


tinue to “delight juvenile audiences” 
is the jacket notes declare, over the 
\BC-TV network, but she would never 


be allowed to sully the ears of any child of 
mine Insipid is the these 
all of them \ revealing case in 
point is her syrupy rendition of “The Red 
Shoes”, wherein Andersen's dignified 
heroine has become a squeaky, 
stupid little horror, and the plot as well 
as the character of the story has been 
bevond all bounds of taste 
Worse still, the climax of the tale has 
been blotted right out of existence and 
even the lovely ending changed to make a 
virtue, not of passion, but of conformity 
The same degradation is accorded ‘The 
Sun, the Moon and the Stars’, ‘‘Beauty 
and The Beast” and all the rest. \s for 
the “Tales of Great Americans”, these 
are appallingly priggish concoctions, full 
of depressing, pointed little morals against 
which any child of spirit might laudably 
rebel The American Indian Legends, 
songs and all, the original real 
owners hereabouts 


word for 
ellorts 


young 


cheapened 


present 
estate as sO unspeak- 
ibly cute and quaint that those who bit 
the dust of this land might well turn over 
\ll this is worse than sickening 

it is harmful \nd throughout is to be 
heard, close enough in to hurt, the revolt- 
ng tinkle-tinkle of Miss Wicker’s never- 
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Stereotape 
Reviews 


By PETER C. PFUNKE 


Especially for Christmas 


Christmas Hymns and Carols, Vol. 1; 
lhe Robert Shaw Chorale conducted by 
Robert Shaw. Four-Track 7! ips 
Stereo Tape, RCA Victor FTC-2026 
$8.95 

NONE can hardly recommend this tape 

highly enough The singing of the Robert 

Shaw Chorale is superbly flexible and 

warmly sensitive. The arrangements of 

this familiar Christmas music (e.g., The 


First Noél, O Little Town of 
Angels We Have Heard on High, 
As I Wander, Carol of the Bells, 


i with Boughs of Holly, ete. 


Bethlehem, 
I Wonder 
Deck the 


are simple 


ind uncluttered, with no instrumental 
iccompaniment at all The program is 
intelligently conceived and wonderfully 
effective throughout Victor's stereo 
provides a rich spaciousness 
a 

Lanza Sings Christmas Carols; Mario 

Lanza (tenor Orchestra and Chorus 


Paul Baron Four-Track 
7 ) Ips Stereo || ipe, RCA Victor FTC 


conducted by 


025, $8.95 
t THIS is Hollywood-style Christmas 
music all the way The arrangements are 
lush and full-blown with a big, rather 
hammy, choral-orchestral background 
Most tasteless is the singing of the late 
Mario Lanza, which is clumsy and garish 
in its attempts at expressiveness and 


generally strained-sounding (the top tones 


ire more bellowed than sung There's 
no complaint with Victor's sound, though 
The album includes, among others, 7he 
I Noél, Away in a Manger, O Little 
Town of Bethlehem, Silent Night, Joy to the 
World, and It Came Upona Midnight Clear 
* 
Pops Christmas Party; Boston Pops 
\rthur Fiedler 


Orchestra conducted by 


December, 1960 


Four-Track 7! Stereo Tape, RCA 


Victor FTC-2022, $8.95 


, ips 


FIEDLER presents a high-spirited pot 
pourri that ranges from Mozart to Irving 
The 
Christmas, Winte? 
the Wooden Soldiers, 
from ‘Hansel 
Ride, and Santa Cla 


and playing are 


Berlin. musk White 
Parade of 


Pantomime 


included are 
Wonderland, 
Dream 
and Gretel’, Mozart's Sleigh 


us Is 


all appropriately festive, 


Comin’ to Town 


although Leroy Anderson's “Christmas 
Festival” (a medley of various carols, 
hymns, and other Christmas tunes) struck 


me as rather overblown. The stereo sound 

is quite spectacular 

TCHAIKOVSKY: 77 
plete), Op. 71; 


Romande conducted by 


Vulcracker 
L’Orchestre de la Suisse 
\nser 
Four-Track 7!5 ips. Stereo Tape 
LCK-80027, 


con 


ernest 

met. 
Pwin-Pak London 
$11.95 

The Same; 
Orchestra of 


Philharmonic Symphony 


London conducted by 


Artur Rodzinski. Four-Track 71% ips. 
2 1 


Stereo Tape (Twin-Pak), Westminster 


WTP-138, $11.95 


tr OF these two performances, Ansermet’s 


is the more relaxed and warm, and con 


sequently, at least for me, the more suc- 


cessful in communicating an aura of fan- 


childish 


though 


tasyv and wouder. Rodzinski's 


version, marvelously articulated, 


seems to me to be perfunctory in manner 


(see page 352 in the April, 1958, issue). An 
album of excerpts taken from Ansermet’s 
complete version is reported on in the 
May, 1960, ARG London and West 


minste, are pretty much tied for engineer- 
both tapes make spectacular 


\nd this Christmas ballet is of 


ing honors: 
listening. 


course perfect holiday fare 
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At the discretion of The Editor, classified buy, sell, 
or swap notices of amy length are accepted at ten 
cents a word. Please count each catalogue num- 
ber, including label symbol and prefix, as a single 
unit. Remittance should accompany the insertion 


RECORDS IN CHAOS? Let us show you how 











RECORD INDEX simply and handsomely 

€ the proble 3 I Trang g al index £ 

is. Br il cates 8 tions to 

en aesthet und practical problems of the col 

tector Sample RECORD INDEX CARDS 

: Ahout § Se per record. RECO 

CARDS (AZ), R 503, 1525 East 53rd Street, 
Chicago 15, Ill 


WANTED: Columbia ML-464, ML-4573; RCA 








Victor LCT-1028, LCT-1050; Bluebird LBC- 
106 ( ert Hall S CHS-1302. Please 
write rectly to J. P. Po 1, Blooming Prairie, 
M 

WANTED: 5 bert | s 
by De Re ‘ lit 
( trade \ Beet Sarre 

Writ t 1 
27 YEARS ot gra c histor ire chronicled 
i i R Guid Many of tl 
t I \ll back ‘ 
> S Send re tt ‘ 
t rder to Circulat Le P.O. Box 319, 
Rad ( y Station, New \ k 19, N. ¥ 
ALL AVAILABLE LI t e 6 8 
« eT \ t t K ed t 
( LI Se listings 
LI ( t It R 
( x ¢ os \ g Ss t I to 
4) ( 

URGENTLY WANTED: Pre im prices paid fo 
RCA Victor LM-1045 (or LVT-1026), LCT-1152, 
LCT-1132, LTC-6; Decca DL-9523/9524. Write 
to Box 171, ARG 

WILL PAY ANY fa e for nt or “like new" 

RCA Victor LCT-1113 (Sibelius Writ 
Box 160, ARG. 

WANTED: M-G-M_ E-3520 (Faure Shyl 
Write to Box 169, ARG 

HIGHEST BID: takes the following, postpaid 
Haydn S et HSO-37 Opp. 42/77); RCA 
\ r LCT-6015 (Mahler Ninth); Supraphor 
LPV-6 (Dvorak Spinnt Wh u Dove 
LPV-211 (N 5 k > e, In the Tatras 
LPV-228,9 8) k VU HMV\ 
LHMV-1027 (S« bert t h,, abel 
Please Box 174 

BALL POINT PENS. 14 for $1.00. Write per 
fect! ARTS, Box 531, Cooper Station, Ne 
York 3, N. \ 

OPERATIC TREASURES: 78 1r set r 

e—DONIZETTI D Pasqu Schipa 

B P Sar RC ASVict M-18 15 
riginal alb xcellent condit 

DELIUS Vi R nd Jult Ritchie 

> € I 1, Dyer, Dowling, Clinton, R I 


Monthly Record Sale 
Rare 78 r.p.m. Vocals and Instrumentals 
List Mailed on Request 


DARTON RECORD LIBRARY 


NEW YORK 19, N. Y 


160 W. 56 ST 

















Phil., Beecha HMV DB. 6751/62; Limited 
Edition, 12 discs; excellent condition. SCHOEN- 
BERG: Gurrelieder (Bampton, Althouse, Phila. 
Orch., Stokowski); RCA Victor M-127; 14 
liscs; excellent condition. VERDI: “ Rigoletto’ 
Stracciari, Borgioli, Capsir, Baccaloni); Colum 
bia OP-18; 15 discs; excellent condition. ROS 
SINI ‘Barbiere di Siviglia Stracciari, ioli 
Capsir, Baccaloni) Columbia OP-8 16 discs; 
very fine condition. Send bids to Box 167, ARG, 


COMPREHENSIVE MONTHLY LISTS of 78s, 
including hundreds of unusual out-of-print 
and rare vocals, mailed on request. Collections 
bought. The Record Album, 208 West 80th 
Street, New York 24, N. Y. 


RARE IMPORTED RECORDS, operatic, classi- 
cal. Free Lists). MUSIC DEN, 931 Geary St., 
San Francisco 9, Calif. 


78 R. P. M. RECORDINGS, 1902-50. Many 
types. Prices reasonable. Free Lists. Collec- 
tions bought. E. Hirschmann, P. O. B. 155B, 


Verona, New Jersey. 


BOOKS ON MUSIC—New, used, out-of-print. 
Free catalog. BEL CANTO BOOKSHOP. 
Dept. F, Box 1237, Union, N. J 


ATTENTION CONNOISSEURS: For personal 
reasons I am breaking up my 78 r.p.m. col- 
lection—one of the finest in the world. Forty 
years of the greatest classical recordings (hun- 
lreds of Victor and Columbia sets from the 20s 
and 30s) featuring legendary artists: Kreisler, 


Hubermann, the pre-war Budapest Quartet, 
3ackhaus, Cortot, Rachmaninoff, Frijsh, Pan- 
zéra, etc., etc. Also, complete American Caruso 





collection in excellent condition. Many original 
pressings in mint condition. Write for free list. 
Sox 151, ARG. 


IN ITALIAN! I 
Famous classics 
porting Company, 


ported SPOKEN records. 
oderns. ORFEO Im 
enue A, Rochester 21, N. Y 






\v 


A FINE LIST of classical LP records (British), 
including deletions; also vocal 78 list available. 
All guaranteed excellent condition, inexpensive 
25c postage. [The Gramophone Shop, 901 
Dumbarton Road, Glasgow, W. 1, Great Britain 


AMPEX, CONCERTONE, Crown, Magnecord, 
Norelco, Presto, Bogen, Tandberg, Sherwood, 
Rek-O-Kut, Scott, Shure, Dynakit, others. 
Trades. 


Boynton Studio, Dept. AR, 10 Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue, Tuckahoe, N. Y. 


HARPSICHORDS, CLAVICHORDS—Excellent 
modern German instruments by Sperrhake. 
Beautiful cabinetry, moderate prices. Robert S. 
Taylor, 8710 Garfield Street, Bethesda 14, Mary- 
land. 


ROCOCO RECORDS—Famous voices of the past 
on LP. Newly issued: Recitals by Fernand 
Ansseau, Claire Dux, De Luca, Schumann-Heink. 
Complete lists from 2098 Yonge Street, Toronto 7, 
Ontario, Canada 


TEACHER OF PIANO 
Beginners and Advanced Pupils 
HENRIETTA YURCHENCO 


309 West 99th Street, New York City 25 
ACademy 2-2479 
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the world’s greatest artists are on... RCA VICTOR 





Scenes from the 


recording session 


of Fledermaus 


NEA ol Barats) 


Mendelssohn: 

A MIDSUMMER NIGHT'S DREAM~—Suite 
Schubert: ROSAMUNDE~—Incidental Music 
L'Orchestre de la Suisse Romande E 


Ansermet 


Stravinsky: SYMPHONY IN C 
Stravinsky: SYMPHONY IN THREE MOVEMENTS 


L’Orchestre de !a Suisse Romande -£. Ansermet 


Mendelssohn: SYMPHONY NO. 3 ‘‘The Scotch"’ 
Mendelssohn: HEBRIDES OVERTURE 


London Symphony Orchestra—Peter Maag 


INGE BORKH RECITAL 
O Lovely Moon (Rusalka-Dvorak 


Styx (Alceste-Gluck Vo 


Divinités du 
Lo Sapete (Cavalleria 
Rusticana~Mascagni); La Luce Langue (Macbeth 
Vera Air de Lia (L’Enfant Prodigue Debussy); 
Madre Pietosa Vergine (La Forza Del Destino 
Verd Sleep-walking Scene (Macbeth Verdi); La 
Mamma Morta- (Andrea Cheénier—Giordano); lo 
Son L’'Umile Ancelia (Adriana Lecouvreur—Cilea) 


Lewis Carroll: 

ALICE THROUGH THE LOOKING GLASS 

Jane Asher as Alice and Margaretta Scott as The 
Story Teller with Vivienne Chatterton; Frank 
Duncan; Deryck Guyler; Carleton Hobbs; Mary 
O'Farrell; Janette Richer; Toby Robertson; Nor 
man Shelley; Charles Stidwell and Marjorie 
Westbury 


Schubert: DIE SCHONE MULLERIN 
Peter Pears Benjamin Britt 


Tenor 


Shakespeare: HENRY IV, Part 2--Complete Play 
The Mariowe Society of Cambridge 


Jirected by George Rylands 


niversity 


Puccini: LA BOHEME Highlights 
Renata Tebaidi; Carlo Bergonzi; Ettore Bastianini 
and other soloists with Chorus and Orchestra 
of Accademia di Santa Cecilia, Rome conducted 
by Tullio Serafin 
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Write for free complete catalog: London Records, Dept.0N, 539 W. 25th St.. N. Y. C 





